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INTRODUCTORY. 



A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF UNITARIANISM. 

Unitarianism has been a good deal spoken of, of 
late, but not many people seem to know what it really 
is. Many have an idea that it is a dreadful kind 
of infidelity, to be shunned as wicked and dangerous. 
Yet they know that in public life Unitarians are among 
the most respected and reliable men; and certainly some 
of those who have stood before the world as Unitarians — 
such ministers as Dr. Channing, John Hamilton Thorn, 
and Dr. Martineau, such writers as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the poet H. W. Longfellow, the eminent 
physiologist Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and his equally 
eminent sister, Mary Carpenter — ^have been of a deeply 
thoughtful and religious spirit. So the question is 
beginning to be widely asked: 

What is Unitarianism? 

The briefest answer is, that it is that form of 
Christianity which holds to the primitive faith in the 
simple Unity of God, — that God is One, not a Trinity ; 
and which looks upon Jesus Christ as the greatest and 
holiest of Teachers, but not God. Around this great 
central position have commonly grouped themselves 
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some other beliefs of hardly less importance. Thus 
Unitarians regard Man as the child of God — not "fallen" 
and totally depraved, but only slowly rising; Salvation, 
as deliverance from sin, including everything that heals 
and helps man towards goodness and God ; Heaven and 
Hell — not separate worlds, but what men make of their 
own lives, both in this world and the world to come, 
while in no world can man ever go beyond the love and 
goodness of God. Unitarians, also, while reverencing 
the Bible as the text-book of religion, have always 
regarded it (and in this they no longer stand alone, for 
the more thoughtful scholars in all Churches are now 
taking much the same ground) as the records of God*s 
gradual revelation of his truth and will, — but human 
records, to be studied with perfect freedom in order to 
distinguish the Divine from the merely human. 

This is the common position of Unitarians. This is 
their general way of looking at the subject of religion. 
But while there rs quite as much agreement among them 
as among the members of any other group of churches. 

Unitarians have no Formal Creed, 

They do not shape these beliefs into any set authori- 
tative form which must be accepted either by churches 
or individuals, but urge upon all to think for themselves, 
and leave their churches entirely open to the reception of 
new truth. 

A question often asked is, 

When and how did Unitarianism arise ? 

In reality, it would be more historically correct to speak 
of the rise of " Trinitarianism." Because that was the 
thing which rose, while Unitarianism was what was there 
before. Unitarianism is as old as the Hebrew Lawgiver 
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who said : " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is One/' ^ Christian Unitarianism is as old as Christ, 
who simply reaffirmed that grand truth, only with a 
tenderer light upon the thought of that One Infinite 
Being. Christ's own teaching was simply that of One 
God, our Heavenly Father , for keeping to which we have 
got the name Unitarians. And the Christianity which 
the Apostles preached was still the same : One Almighty 
God ; and Jesus Christ, not a God to be worshipped, but 
a divinely-prepared teacher to be loved and followed. 
But then gradually came the change. The gospel went 
forth among heathen peoples. These were quite used to 
the idea of gods descending to earth in the form of men. 
So it came quite naturally to them to think that this great 
Christ must have been such a god, though at first they 
regarded him as only a created and subordinate god. 
Once exalted into God, at all, however, the tendency was 
to exalt him towards equality with the Supreme Deity. 
Then, by a similar tendency, the " Holy Spirit " — ^really, 
the Divine influence, God Himself working in man's 
heart — came also to be thought of as a distinct Divine 
person. And so the spirit of abstruse speculation took 
men further and further from the simplicity of Christ 
until at last — but it was not until three hundred years 
after Christ — a Trinitarian Creed was arrived at, and 
finally proclaimed as the authoritative religion of the 
Christian Church. This was the rise of Trinitarianism. 

And yet it must not be thought that the older, original 
Christianity gave in without long and repeated struggle. 
From the first there were those who resisted these 
tendencies to make Christ into a God, and especially 
the later attempt to make him equal to the Supreme 
Being. Best known of these are the Arians, who in the 
fourth century constituted nearly half Christendom, and 
who for centuries after, though declared heretics, still 

"^ DeuU vi 4 ; the Bevised Vergioiif in the margin. 
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kept up their protest against this doctrine which had 
changed Jesus of Nazareth into Almighty God. But the 
tide was too strong. More and more, the centre of the 
Church came to be Rome, and gradually Arianism was 
crushed out everywhere, and Trinitarianism seemed 
finally to have usurped the place of the simple Chris- 
tianity of Christ. 

Unitarianism at the Reformation, 

It was many centuries before that simple, original 
Christianity began to rise again. But at last came the 
great Reformation. That set the mind of Europe free ; 
and among the very earliest movements of that great 
epoch, were some which gave birth to our Modern 
Unitarianism. At first the reformation was chiefly moral. 
First went indulgences and prayers to the saints. Then the 
miraculous sacrifice of the Mass was changed back towards 
the simple commemoration of the Lord's Supper. Then 
came the question of God and Christ ; and some began to 
notice how different was the language of the Creeds about 
the Trinity from Chirst's own simple way of speaking of 
the Heavenly Father. Once that question opened, there 
was no closing it again. From that day, the old truth of 
the simple Unity of God has been struggling upwards ; 
and, in spite of all persecution, has been winning an ever- 
widening way. There was nothing like organized Uni- 
tarianism at first. It was just the private heresy of a few 
daring thinkers. They had no party. One of the first 
indications we have of some thinking that way is through 
finding an aged woman, Katharine Weygel, burned alive 
at Cracow in 1539, at the age of eighty, for Unitarian 
opinions. She was a reading woman, and could not find 
any Trinity in the Bible, — and she said so, freely. Then 
her Catholic neighbours began to say that she was turning 
Jew, and even at her great age she was condemned to 
suffer. And so others died the martyr's death here and 
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there for the same cause. Then a little later we find 
Unitarianism beginning to be more distinctly developed, 
and promulgated by some of the wandering students and 
teachers of the time. Such an one was the well-known 
Servetus — ^the Spaniard — ^who being caught up out of his 
legal- studies by the ardour of the Reformation, studied the 
Bible, came to the conclusion that primitive Christianity 
had no Trinity in it, wrote his great work, * The Restora^ 
tion of Christianity,' to prove this to the world ; and, after 
incensing Calvin and the other Reformation-leaders by 
his pertinacious arguments, was at length — in 1553 — 
burned by John Calvin at Geneva, and afterwards in 
effigy by the Catholics at Vienne. 

Unitarianism in Poland, 

The first organised church in Europe, rejecting the 
Trinity, was in Poland. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Poland was one of the foremost countries of 
Europe, and one in which there was entire religious 
liberty. So here many wandering, persecuted Unitarians 
found a refuge, and drew many of all classes to their 
belief. Unitarian churches sprang up all over the country. 
At Racow they had a great college, with sometimes a 
thousand students. Even Catholics sent their sons there, 
because the education was so good, and already these 
Unitarians had won the reputation of not interfering with 
their students by religious proselytizing. Meanwhile, close 
by Poland, there was growing up the strong sister Uni- 
tarian church of 

Transylvania and Hungary, 

It was in 1564 that a movement against the doctrine 
of the Trinity arose in Transylvania, and so rapidly did 
it spread that within one generation Unitarianism had 
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about four hundred churches in Transylvania, with thirty- 
seven in Hungary, and a great college at Klausenburg; 
and there in the heart of Europe it looked for a time as 
if the fuller Reformation was beginning, which should 
take the world back to the Christianity of Christ. 

But it was only for a little while. The vast strength 
of Europe was either intolerantly Catholic, or almost as 
intolerantly Calvinist or Lutheran. This Unitarianism in 
Poland and Hungary really depended upon two en- 
lightened Protestant kings. These died in 1571 and 
1572, and in each country the next ruler was a Catholic, 
and at once the Unitarian churches began to sufiFer. They 
were so strong that they struggled on, and for a time 
found powerful protection; but gradually they lost ground. 
In 1638, in Poland, their college was destroyed, its 
teachers banished, the Unitarian churches closed. It was 
terrible; but Catholics and Calvinists were joining hands, 
and the orthodox Protestantism of Europe was glad to see 
the Unitarians crushed. At last, in 1658, all Unitarians 
were banished. They were given three years to leave 
the country. They petitioned for longer time, and the 
three years were changed into two I Thus finally, in 
1660, the Unitarians were all driven from Poland; it was 
made death to profess their doctrines or to shelter their 
persons; and Unitarianism in Poland, after existing for 
just a century, was utterly crushed out. 

The wonder is that it did not perish as completely in 
Transylvania. There, too, the Catholic rulers, the Haps- 
burgs, tried every kind of repression. But the hardy 
Szekler peasantry held to their faith. Their numbers 
diminished indeed. The thirty-seven congregations in 
Hungary entirely disappeared. The four hundred 
churches in Transylvania dwindled to one hundred. 
Yet still they held together, generation after generation, 
yes, century after century. The last effort to crush them 
occurred as late as 1857, when Austria had just made a 
new concordat with Rome. But with the help of their 
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fellow-believers in England, they survived that attack 
also; and now in the freer atmosphere of a regenerate 
Austro-Hungary, they, with their Bishop at their head, 
are growing stronger continually, still keeping alight that 
lamp of truth first kindled at the fire which burned 
Servetus. 

Unitarianism in England, 

Here, also, the story of Unitarianism is one which 
begins from the earliest times of the Reformation, though 
it was for a long time only the story of struggling and 
isolated heretics. The sixteenth century is dotted over 
with the names of Unitarian martyrs. The last persons 
put to death for religion in England were two who were 
burned for Unitarianism in 1612. But flames could not 
put into the New Testament anything but the old simple 
doctrine of One Almighty God, and Christ a great holy 
teacher, but not God. The Latin treatises and cate- 
chisms of the Polish Unitarians were smuggled into 
England and widely read. All through the Puritan 
struggle of the seventeenth century there was a strong 
under-current of Unitarian thought. It was held by 
some of the greatest minds of the age — such as John 
Milton, John Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton. It was not 
organized into a Church. It could not be. But it kept 
spreading, and when in the next century some congrega- 
tions openly took the name, it was not as anything new. 

Of the body of churches now commonly known as 
Unitarian, the first to take the name was established in 
1774 by Theophilus Lindsey, Vicar of Catterick, in York- 
shire, who, having become convinced that Unitarianism is 
the doctrine of the Bible, gave up his living, and coming 
to London, opened Essex Street Chapel.^ But the great 

1 Since removed to Essex Church, Kensington, Lindsey's Chapel being 
converted into Essex Hall. 
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leader of the movement towards the open avowal of 
Unitarian belief was Dr. Joseph Priestley, and it took 
place among the English Presbyterians. These English 
Presbyterians — an entirely distinct body from the 
Calvinistic Presbyterians of Scotland — though they were 
originally very much the same in doctrine as the other 
Nonconformists, gradually became less willing to set up, 
or submit to, any formal statements of doctrine. When 
the "Act of Toleration" (1689) enabled them to build 
chapels, they left their Trust deeds "open," not tying 
them down to the doctrines of their founders. They did 
this with their eyes open. They were mostly orthodox 
themselves, but there was free inquiry in the air, and 
they would not tie down their descendants, but left them 
free to worship as they might find truest. The con- 
sequence was that those descendants became gradually 
broader in their thought. There was no sudden change 
of position, but the old points of oxthodoxy were less and 
less insisted on, and they fell back more and more on the 
simple teachings of the Gospels. It was Theophilus 
Lindsey and Joseph Priestley who aroused them to the 
perception that this simpler Christianity to which they 
had come was, in fact, Unitarianism^ and who showed 
them its real importance, and led them to avow it and 
spread it. They did not indeed take the name; they 
disliked sect names altogether. They continued, for the 
most part, to call themselves " Presbyterians," and some 
do so still. But as a matter of fact, they have come to 
be commonly known as "Unitarians," and there has 
been no shrinking from the avowal of the great truths 
which that name denotes. Only^ they are careful to 
maintain the freedom which has led them to those truths, 
as well as to bear witness for the truths themselves. So, 
while the name "Unitarian" is commonly adopted as 
describing their general position, they have always shrunk 
from permanently labelling their churches by that name, 
feeling it their duty to preserve them and hand them on 
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in the same freedom in which they received them. This 
shrinking from a sectarian position, this feeling that they 
are really not setting up any new doctrine of their own, 
but simply reverting to the Christianity of Jesus Christ, 
has in some ways hindered them from propagandist 
action, and indeed it was not till 18 13 that the penal laws 
against Unitarianism were finally repealed ; so that their 
progress has been slow. But it has gone steadily on. 
A movement very similar to that among the English 
Presbyterians took place also among the General 
Baptists; and a still more important liberal movement 
among the Irish Presbyterians in the first quarter of the 
last century led to the secession of a considerable number 
of congregations which formed themselves into Non- 
subscribing Presbyteries. All these are usually classed 
with Unitarians, being included in a common Year Book, 
and generally acting all together in Conferences and 
Associations. The total number of these Unitarian and 
allied Free churches is about three hundred and sixty, of 
which some twenty-five are in London. 

Unitarianism in America, 

The story of Unitarianism in the United States is 
very much the same as in England. The Massachusetts 
colonists were Congregationalists, and Congregationalism, 
in its most rigidly orthodox and Calvinistic form, became 
the " established church " of that state. But the whole 
atmosphere of colonial life was that of freedom, and it 
could not be kept out of religious thought. As early as 
1785 one of the Boston churches became openly 
Unitarian, and at the beginning of the present century 
one congregation after another began to declare for freer 
thought. It was Dr. Channing who became known as 
the leader of this new Reformation, and whose preaching 
of it was so fervent that about half the churches in Massa- 
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chusetts accepted Unitarianism, and it numbered among 
its adherents many statesmen, writers and thinkers, eminent 
throughout the world. Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley, Horace Mann, 
Governor Andrew; the poets Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louisa M. Alcott, Bayard 
Taylor; — ^these are but a few of those who might be 
named. 

Moreover, in addition to those American churches 
which are distinctly enrolled in the Unitarian fellowship, 
there is the whole Universalist body, with about a 
thousand churches, which also holds Unitarian doctrine, 
though la3ring its special emphasis on the doctrine of 
universal salvation. The distinctly Unitarian churches 
number about five hundred — Boston alone having thirty 
of them, a larger number than any other religious body. 

Ecclesmstical Constitution, 

It may be interesting to add some details about 
church government and ordinances among the different 
Unitarian bodies. In all such matters there is great 
freedom among us. The Unitarian church in Transyl- 
vania is '* Episcopal/' having had Bishops at its head 
since its formation in the Reformation time. In England 
and America, on the other hand, the Unitarian churches 
are strictly Congregational, each congregation entirely 
independent in its ecclesiastical arrangements, only 
united in various voluntary associations. In Ireland, 
again, their church government is by Presbytery. 

Baptism (or the dedication of children), and the 
Communion of the Lord's Supper (as a reverent com- 
memoration of Christ) are commonly observed among 
Unitarians, though in no sense obligatory. Some, 
however, object to all such ordinances, much as do the 
Society of Friends. It should be noted, however, that 
the Communion is, among us, not a sign of churoh- 
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membership, but entirely open to all, whether of our own 
church, or outsiders who are willing to unite in it. 

The theological schools from which these liberal 
churches mainly draw their ministers are three, viz : — 
" Manchester College," Oxford, founded in Manchester, 
1786, which has from the first adhered to its "original 
principle of freely imparting theological knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of particular theological 
doctrines " ; the " Unitarian Home Missionary College," 
founded in 1854, and located in Manchester; and the 
" Presbyterian College," Carmarthen, a survival of the 
time when the English Presbyterians and the Congrega* 
tionalists were united ; it still continues unsectarian, both 
Unitarian and Orthodox students studying together, and 
under professors drawn from both sides. 

The working centre of the Unitarian churches is 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, which has 
its headquarters at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 

There is also a "National Conference," established in 
1882, and meeting once in three years. Its full name is 
the " National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian and other Non-subscribing 
or Kindred Congregations." 



The ^^ Forward Movement ^^ in Theology, 

In conclusion, while thus setting forth the story of 
this great movement of religious thought towards the 
simple Christianity of the Gospels, as it has worked out 
in connection with the distinctly Unitarian Churches, we 
would utterly disclaim the idea that it has been confined 
to these. There are great liberal movements in France, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, which, while not 
taking any specifically theological name, are in general 
agreement and hold friendly fellowship with Unitarians. 
In England, also, there are broad thinkers in the ministry 
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of almost every orthodox denomination, who, if not 
formally giving up the old doctrines of the Trinity and 
the other corruptions to which it led, are yet preaching 
essentially the same simple spiritual thoughts of God 
and Christ, and of Man and the Eternal Hope, for which 
Unitarians specially stand, but for which we have so long 
had to stand alone. Among the members of such 
churches we believe that these simpler views prevail even 
far more widely. It is often said that there are many more 
Unitarians in other churches than there are in our own. 
We are thankful if it is so. We rejoice in every move- 
ment of thought towards the truth, under whatever name. 
But still it must be remembered that in the Churches 
from which these individual liberal voices come, and in 
which these thousands of more liberal thinkers worship, 
the old creeds are still read, the old doctrines are still 
maintsuned. Plain people are puzzled when they hear 
one doctrine in the sermon, and quite another solemnly 
professed in the creed, or uttered in the prayers. 
Many turn away from Christianity perplexed, dis- 
heartened. Unitarians desire to turn them back to it 
again. We believe that the time is ripe for a more 
clear and open proclamation of the truth; and that 
there are many who, if they would but look carefully 
into the matter, would find the religion of Christ 
a nobler, simpler, and more reasonable thing than 
it is often represented; and would welcome a Church 
which, while openly standing for the best truth that has 
yet appeared, stands also for that full liberty of thought 
which is the best condition for receiving whatever of new 
truth God may yet have to unfold. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW THOUGHT 

OF THE BIBLE. 

I AM asked to give some brief, simple statements 
of the religious thought and faith commonly 
held by Unitarians. We have entitled the whole 
course, " The forward movement in religious thought 
as interpreted by Unitarians." There has been a 
good deal heard about " Forward Movements " of 
late, till some people feel as if they were getting 
rather tired of the phrase. But it is a good phrase, 
and it stands for a good thing. There has been 
much awakening in the present day among all 
Churches. I cannot help tracing it, in large 
measure, to the closer study of Jesus Christ. The 
simple, human life of Jesus Christ, just as it is told 
for us in the Gospels, has been studied for a genera- 
tion past as, I think, never before. In most of the 
Reformation types of Protestantism the weight of 
interest and attention was put upon the Epistles, 
and on Paul ; but now the thought is of Christ. 

B 
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And that is a wonderfully good sign. Here is the 
root of all this ** Forward Movement." It has sent 
the churches out with a new impulse of helpful love 
to all sorts of missionary work, both abroad and at 
home. And honour to them for it. But, at the 
same time, we do not think the movement for 
spreading Christianity more widely is all that is 
needed. Almost equally needed, is the forward 
movement in thought. A great deal of the aliena- 
tion of people from churches, arises, we cannot 
help believing, from the strange and unreasonable 
doctrines which have been taught as Christianity. 
Many, in other Churches besides ours, have felt 
something of this. Even those Churches which 
most profess to stand immovably on the old lines 
have really gone forward. Hardly any of them put 
things as they used to do. But then, here is the 
point : they seem to go forward reluctantly. The}^ 
touch the newer thought as if they were afraid of it. 
They try to make out that they really are about 
where Calvin was, or Anselm, or the Westminster 
divines. And all this newer, brighter, more reason- 
able faith to which thoughtful students have been 
coming of late years deserves something better than 
this timid, hesitating treatment. So, this forward 
movement needs to be interpreted not by those who 
are afraid of it, but by those who are not afraid 
of it ; by those who have always believed that there 
should be some going forward, and who, instead of 
looking away from it, have all along frankly faced it. 
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That is why we ask the attention of our fellow- 
Christians to the forward movement in religious 
thought as " interpreted by Unitarians." ^ ^"^ 

Unitarianism began in a forward movement. It 
has always stood for free, reverent thought ; and so 
it came, generations ago, to the very positions to 
which others are now gradually and hesitatingly 
feeling their way. And we desire to set these 
things before the world in the plainest way we can. 
I can, indeed, only give you general statements on 
all these subjects, because in our churches we do 
not have any definite, formal creeds or articles. 
We do not regard Religion as a matter which can 
be shaped into precise or binding definitions. Still, 
as a fact, there are certain broad views of Religion, 
to which our fathers and we have gradually come by 
the very fact of our not being tied down to specified 
creeds ; and while we still hold these thoughts open 
to any further or clearer truth, we are really quite 
as well agreed upon them as churches which profess 
some exact uniformity, are, to the views which they 
hold. 

My first subject is the Bible. It is well to speak 
of this first, because, in each of these lectures, 
I shall have constantly to refer to it and quote it^ 
and it is well to start with a clear idea of why we 
refer to the Bible, and in what sense we quote it. 
And here, at the very outset, is a very clear distinc- 
tion between the thought of the Bible which used to 
prevail, and which is still more or less rigidly upheld 

B2 
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in most churches, — the old thought, I may call it, — 
and what I may call the new thought, to which some 
of the best scholars in other churches are more and 
more coming, but to which we have long come, and 
which we may be said distinctly to stand for. The 
old view, as you know, was simply, that of what was 
called Plenary Inspiration. The Bible was regarded 
as, every word, from Genesis to Revelation, the very 
words of God ; not merely " The word of God " in 
the broad sense of being the gradual utterance of 
His truth to the world — that I should agree with — 
but God's very words, dictated by His spirit, and 
so, everything on every subject, to be accepted as 
absolute and perfect, — infallible truth. Does it say 
that Noah's ark held two of every kind of beast and 
bird in the whole world, — then it must have been so, 
though really there are two different accounts of 
that matter — one, specifying seven of the clean, and 
two of the unclean. Does it say that the sun and 
moon ** stood still," then it was held impious to 
doubt it. Does it say that God commanded Moses 
to slaughter the Canaanites — men, women, and even 
children — every soul, in whole cities of ten or twenty 
thousand people — then God must have commanded 
so, and it must have been right. That was the old 
view of the Bible ; and there are many who still up- 
hold it. Again and again, we hear the cry : " You 
must take the Bible, all or none I " 

But there is a new view which has gradually 
been coming to the front. It has been seen that 
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such a claim as that of every word of all the Bible 
books being inspired and infallible, will not bear 
really looking into. The Bible itself nowhere makes 
any such claim for itself. Indeed it is not one book 
at all, but a whole library of books — the remains 
of the ancient Hebrew and early Christian litera- 
tures — sixty-six different volumes or works, of many 
of which the very authors are unknown, and 
written at intervals along a thousand years. And 
these different books are of very various character 
and value ; some, indeed, the very holiest and even 
divinest works in which the spirit of God has ever 
enlightened the mind of man ; others, just ancient 
histories, ancient traditions, war-songs, love-songs, 
laws, proverbs, — some of them of very little religious 
interest, and which it is impossible for any thought- 
ful student to regard as infallible or divine. This 
new view of the Bible starts, then, with the fact 
that it is thus a collection of ancient books, which 
contain indeed among them the very divinest help 
to religious truth, and through which, as a whole, 
God's gradual revealing of Himself has come, — but 
which yet have been written and composed, and 
handed down, and sometimes altered and pieced 
together, like other ancient books. So that the 
whole is to be studied thoughtfully and earnestly, 
in order to distinguish between the divine thought 
gradually shaping itself in the hearts of those 
far-off centuries, and, the mere vehicle of laws 
and songs and histories in which that divine 
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thought gradually took shape and was handed 
down. 

That is the new thought of the Bible; and 
something of it is beginning to spread in all 
Churches. The best scholars, everywhere, and the 
more liberal ministers, are beginning to acknow- 
ledge, when you put it to them, that you cannot take 
everything in the Bible as equally divine, that there 
is a human element in it, and so forth ; and still, 
what I am struck with is, how timidly they take 
hold of this new thought, how afraid they seem of 
admitting, straight out, that there can be any real 
error or imperfection in it. They will admit this if 
you talk to them about difficulties that you find, but 
how few will say so in their pulpits, or in their 
Bible-classes; and really study it, and urge their 
people to study it, in this new way. 

Now, this new view, which others are touching 
so timidly, is what we Unitarians have long openly 
maintained. We do not just admit it, here and 
there, when we are pressed with some difficulty ; 
we say it is the only true way of looking at the 
Bible, the only way really to get at the heart of 
divine life and meaning in it. We do not try to 
keep as close as possible to the old idea of the Bible 
as all inspired, as if that would be the best idea of 
it, if it could only be kept up. We say plainly, that 
that old idea was altogether a mistake, and has 
done — and always will do, so long as people try to 
maintain it — a great deal of mischief. We say that 
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to claim for the Bible that it is all inspired, is like 
trying to rest a pyramid on its point instead of on 
its base. It is resting its title to human reverence, 
not on the broad fact of the divinest and noblest 
things in it, but on the possibility of defending even 
the most incredible things in it. Now the Bible 
does not rest on any such narrow point as that. 
What it rests upon is really this : that here among 
these books, however mixed with merely human 
elements and old-world errors and imperfections, we 
have had preserved for us the world's noblest 
thoughts of duty and religion — thoughts which in 
their slow unfolding and growth, as we watch them 
shaping themselves into law and worship and life, 
and climbing upwards through the ages, we feel to 
be not mere accidents of history, but providential 
steps in a divine meaning and evolution, — in the true 
sense, God's gradual revelation of Himself in man. 
It is not, indeed, in the Bible only, nor only among 
the Hebrews. " That is the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world." We are 
coming, in the light of truer knowledge of other 
ancient races, to see that God's light was, in some 
measure, everywhere, but nowhere so clear and 
strong as in Israel. Yes, that religion of the Bible — 
that religion which comes out in lives and histories 
and psalms and prophecies and parables and great 
strong words of holy wisdom, all culminating in 
Jesus Christ — forms, altogether, a broad, immov- 
able foundation, on which the noblest religion of 
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mankind has actually builded, and on which it 
still rests secure. It is " a heavenly treasure," but 
it comes to us in " earthen vessels." We have in it 
the gradual unfolding of the divine thought, as it 
expressed itself in the holiest thoughts of men ; but, 
the record of it all is simply human ; it comes to us 
through stories, traditions, histories of the ancient 
world, which in many ways are only like other 
histories or traditions. For instance, I believe that 
into the heart of Abraham there came a real revela- 
tion of the one infinite God — a revelation which, 
however imperfect, was so real and clear to him that 
it led him away from his people and his country, 
and all their idolatries, to set up a little family, 
which was to grow first into a tribe and then into a 
nation, worshipping One Almighty God. But the 
story of how that truth came to him, and how he 
went away, and what became of his people, — that all 
comes to us through very ancient traditions, which 
were not even written down for centuries and 
centuries afterwards. 

Moses, again, was inspired ; in the solitudes of 
the Sinai desert, there came into his soul such a 
clear vision of God and God's law as became a great 
beacon light of truth and right, through all the ages 
after. But who. wrote the story of it all, we do 
not even know, nor when it was written down ; and, 
mixed up with that story of Moses, are a hundred 
things about the life and doings of the time which 
are curiously interesting, but are just part of 
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the earthen vessel in which the divine treasure of 
his holiest word and work have come down to us. 
Nay, not only were those who wrote about God's 
great teachers earthen vessels, but so were even 
those teachers themselves. "When God makes the 
prophet," said Emerson, "he does not unmake the 
man." The spirit of God shone into those old 
Hebrew souls, but it only shone in as they could 
receive it, and it only shone out again to men 
through their human nature, and often through very 
human words and actions. 

So it is, we believe, all through the Old Testa- 
ment. From the beginning, there is a golden thread 
of light and truth, coming out clearer and clearer, 
through Moses, through David, through the Psalms, 
through the prophets, on to Christ, the perfect light 
of all. But the old Hebrew life and history and 
literature, through which that golden thread weaves 
in and out, that is simply, in great part of it, like 
the rest of very ancient books. Why, do you 
realize what the Bible has had to pass through, in 
coming down to us ? I spoke of it as not a book, 
but a whole literature, or rather, all that remains of 
it. For in dark times some of it was lost, and 
other parts only survived in fragments. Some six 
hundred years before Christ, the Jews were in exile, 
for a long seventy years ; and, when they were 
allowed to return to their own land, and build up 
their Temple again, and have their old worship and 
their old law, everything that was left of their earlier 
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times seemed to them incalculably precious. Their 
ancient traditions were collected together; what 
were left of their old histories were carefully edited ; 
all the psalms which had been written from David's 
time down were gathered into this Psalm Book ; all 
the proverbs, beginning with collections said to 
have come from as far back as Solomon, were 
compiled into this "Book of Proverbs"; all their 
ancient laws were, in just the same way, massed 
together into what they called the ** Books of Moses" 
their first great lawgiver. And so this whole great 
literature came to be a whole shelf-full of different 
books. 

The New Testament is not so varied in character 
as the old ; it is all on a uniformly higher level. 
The " treasure " is heavenlier and far less of the 
mere ** earthen" in the vessels. But still the 
principle is the same. In Christ we have the very 
holiest and purest utterance of the spirit of God ; 
but it did not need any inspiration for Matthew and 
Mark and Luke to write down what they had seen 
and heard of him, and they do not claim any. 
They wrote what they remembered, or what they 
gathered from others, with beautiful simplicity and 
truthfulness ; but still we find them constantly 
remembering things a little differently — and more 
or less imperfectly. Then in the Acts, and the 
Epistles, you see the light of Christ as it passed 
through the minds of his disciples, and as they tried 
to transmit it to the world. But it is not quite as 
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pure and bright as the light was in him. The 
Epistle to the Romans is very noble, but it is not 
equal to the Sermon on the Mount. 

I know there is one difficulty that may occur to 
some of you. It may be said : If the Bible is not 
all divine, how can you tell which part is ? How 
can the heavenly treasure be distinguished from 
the earthen vessel ? How can we know which 
part to receive, and study, and regard as Holy 
Scripture, and which part to put aside as mere 
human additions? Well, that sounds a very 
plausible objection, but in reality there is nothing 
in it. Do you need anyone to teach you the 
difference between an ancient jewel, arid the earth 
that has crusted to it? Do you need anyone to 
teach you the diflference between sour bread and 
sweet ? That is all there is in it ; our faculties 
may not be perfect, — far enough from that; but 
they are quite clear enough to shew us which are 
the divinest parts of the Bible, which is the real 
bread of life that it is good for our souls to feed 
upon. See how it applies : for instance, — in the 
Book of Joshua. That book tells about the 
Israelites trying to win a foothold in Canaan, 
and like all such stories of the ancient world, it 
is a pretty sanguinary story ! Well, all that is 
just the " earthen vessel," — warfare as merciless as 
that between the Anglo-Saxon invaders and the 
native Britons. When I read, that on Joshua 
taking Jericho, he " utterly destroyed all that was 
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in the city, both man and woman, young and old, 
ox and sheep and ass, with the sword" — that is 
no heavenly treasure I Or, when, in another battle, 
he calls, in his war-song, on the sun and moon to 
** stand still " till he could complete some tremen- 
dous slaughter ; and some old writer in recording that 
tradition, gravely adds that the sun Stood still, and so 
did the moon, — I do not need to begin asking the 
astronomers whether such a thing would be possible ; 
it takes its place as a curious piece of old world 
tradition. But I look on ; and find Joshua, old 
and stricken in years, gathering the people round 
him ; and I find him, brave old captain, who had 
led them on, taking no credit to himself, but humbly 
ascribing it all to the goodness of God, and bidding 
them serve the Lord in sincerity and truth, all 
coming to that grand climax — "choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve, but as for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord." Ah, there is the golden 
thread, there is the heavenly treasure I That single 
saying, coming ringing to us from that old warlike 
time is something that is good, real " bread of life " 
for ever. Or look into the Psalms. Is there any 
real difficulty there^ in telling which is the heavenly, 
and which is the mere earthy that has got mixed up 
with it ? " The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want " — and all the rest of that beautiful twenty- 
third Psalm. "The heavens declare the glory of 
God," — and all that uplifting burst of praise of the 
nineteenth Psalm. " Bless the Lord, O my soul. 
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and all that is within me, bless his holy name " — 
these on the one side; on the other, such words 
of cursing as come in here and there ; that one 
hundred and ninth Psalm in which someone curses 
not only his enemy, but his enemy's little ones : — 

" Let his days be few and his office let another take ; " 

" Let his children be continually vagabonds and beg ; " 

" Let there be none to extend mercy unto him, neither let 
there be any to favour his fatherless children ! " 

Or that other Psalm of the Captivity (cxxxvii.), 
beginning— 

" By the waters of Babylon there we sat down ; yea, 
we wept when we remembered Zion," 

but ending with that terrible word — 

" Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones." 

Cannot we take those beautiful words, and cannot 
we put these curses aside ? and is not it a positive 
relief and deliverance — not a weakening of the Bible, 
but a strengthening of it — to be able to put such 
things aside, not to have to try to excuse or defend 
them ? Why, this thought, that everything must be 
divine, has been a nightmare on the heart of faith. 
It has made men troubled about things they read 
in the Bible, which they could not believe, or could 
not feel were right, and yet which they had to try 
and think of as absolutely inspired. 

Put all that thought away I The fact is, that the 
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Bible is nothing of that kind. Its heavenliness con- 
sists not in its being all divine or equally good, but 
in this, — that what is good shines out in it with such 
transcendent brightness as to be light and help for 
ever. Accept that light and help ! Dwell on that, 
feed your heart with it, walk in the light of it ; and 
then, for the poorer, earthly element, simply let it go, 
pass it by, do not trouble about it I 

That is the way, also, to find out what are the 
great truths that Christians should hold dear. Do 
not treat the Bible as if every word and every 
verse were equally true, and equally important. 
If you do so, you would have to search all through 
the whole vast Bible before you could be sure you 
had the truth. But it is not so. The Bible is 
not a religious ready-reckoner with some special 
verse to answer every different question that can 
come up. It is all interesting — it all helps to show 
what men have thought ; but, for the central truih^ 
keep to the teachings of Christ himself Simply see 
what he went about preaching; see what he im- 
pressed again and again, and what he seemed most 
anxious for people to believe and do. There is the 
heart of the matter; there is the heavenliest part 
of all the heavenly treasure. 

Here then is the divineness of the Bible, and 
this is the way to use it. Go to it with the clear 
understanding that much of it is merely old-world 
history; but look for that which, along that old-, 
world history, was the golden thread of divine light 
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and truth, and which ever kept increasing ; and 
then, chief of all, come to the gospel of Christ and 
find there the divine light and truth at their very 
clearest and highest. So shall the Bible shine out 
with ever new preciousness ; that which has per- 
plexed and puzzled men shall sink into its true 
subordinate place ; and the Divine element shall 
stand out all the clearer, setting our faith upon a 
rock, and lifting it up into the brightest light that 
God has ever given to shine into this world. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW FAITH 

IN GOD. 

I THINK that Faith in God is the greatest thing 
of all in Religion. The soul of man has no 
loftier instinct than that- which all over the world 
and all along the ages, feels the haunting presence 
of a meaning and life higher than man himself, and 
"feels after Him if haply it may find Him." Do 
you remember that answer of the old man in 
Kingsley's "Alton Locke," when some one asks 
him if he believes in the doctrines of the church : 
" I have been trying these sixty years to believe in 
Godj and to find another man who believes in Him." 
Yes, really to believe in Him, — to feel, not with a 
mere intellectual assent, but as part of one's deep 
conviction, that over all, and in all, and through all, 
is not mere blind force, but Life, and Thought, and 
Meaning — something to which one may say " God," 
— surely this is about the essence of Religion. 

I am not going to enter into an argument to 
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prove the existence of God. I do not know that it 
can be proved in any formal terms of logic. It is 
one of those convictions which have grown up 
among mankind, and which — even if occasionally 
seeming to be shaken, — always quietly comes up 
again. It is so now. Thirty years ago there was a 
widespread apprehension that Science was leaving 
no place for God. The Doctrine of Evolution, 
especially, was thought by many to be leading 
towards an explanation of the Universe without 
God. But it has been frankly faced, and looked 
through and through, and it does not do anything of 
the kind — and evidently is not going to do. Trace 
things back and back, as far as science, or even 
imagination, can reach — back to the primal fire-mist 
if you will — but when you think of that primal fire- 
mist silently growing into stellar systems, and 
worlds, and life, and trees, and beasts, and man — 
you may allow millions of years for it, and still you 
are just as much forced to think of some mysterious 
power within it, causing it, — as if you believed it 
had been all accomplished in a brief six days. I 
suppose that, of all living thinkers, Herbert Spencer 
has most resolutely groped his way towards the 
origin of things with this lamp of Evolution, and yet 
he entirely admits that we have to believe in some 
mysterious causing power. His clearest word about 
it, is, that we are ever " in the presence of an 
infinite and eternal Energy from which all things 

proceed." That is enough. I do not mean that it 

c 
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is all that religion wants, but it is all that we need 
for Science and Philosophy to assure, in order to 
justify religion. For if Science, looking only at 
material things, can say "Infinite Energy" — Religion, 
feeling in the whole, elements of soul and thought 
and goodness that science cannot take into account, 
goes on confidently to say " God." It is not any 
logical proof of God that Science thus gives us ; 
but it is a strong assurance at the solid base of 
things, that in "feeling after Him" along the old 
lines of religious thought, we are not stretching 
vain hands into mere emptiness ; that if we still 
only touch the hem of the unknowable, that unknow- 
able is not less than men used to mean by God, — 
not less, but more. 

No, what is really needed, is not some proof of 
God ; but rather to clear away from men's thoughts 
of God, the poor and unworthy conceptions which 
have grown up at times in the world, and which 
have come to be so identified with Faith in God, as 
to incline the intellect to reject the whole thing. So 
what I have specially to speak of, is, — "the Old, and 
the New Faith in God." 

Let me make my meaning clear. By the new 
thought of God, I mean that which Christ taught to 
the world. " Not very new," some may say, seeing 
that Christ's teachings are already eighteen hundred 
years old, so old, that some people are inclined to 
treat them as already antiquated and outgrown. 
Yet what is eighteen hundred years, after all, in the 
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long development of man and of man's thought. 
There, through the long ages, in this land and in 
that, men had been groping after God. In their 
rude Fetishisms or Animal Worships, in their Dei- 
fication of mighty heroes, in their adoration of Sun 
and Moon, in the exuberant Polytheism of India, in 
the fine Moral Dualism of Persia, you have the older 
faith in Gods or God — sometimes almost touching 
Monotheism, but never really reaching it. Above 
them all towers the old Hebrew thought, rude and 
imperfect at first, but ever growing purer as the ages 
passed — of the one Almighty God. And then came 
the great teacher, Christ, and lifted up the whole 
thought of God into a new spirituality and tender- 
ness. It was not a new thought, so far as con- 
cerned what one may call its intellectual framework 
— it was the old Monotheism of his people — but 
elevated, purified, softened. It was still the teaching 
of One only true God, but this, brought altogether 
nearer to the human heart in the great teaching 
One God, the Heavenly Father. I do not mean 
that even this word was altogether new. Long 
before Christ, psalmist and prophet had sometimes 
used that name, " Father," and come very near to 
his thought in it. But as a matter of fact that more 
tender faith had long passed away. God, even to 
the Jews who sang that psalm that "like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him " — even to them, God had become the 
great awful power and judge ; and when Christ 

02 
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stood forth with that habitual word " Heavenly 
Father" — ^it came like an entirely new uplift of 
tender, trustful, childlike faith. 

If that simple, tender, childlike faith in which 
Jesus looked up, and taught his disciples to look up 
to the Infinite One — " my Father and your Father " 
as he said — if that had indeed been kept, as the 
great faith of Christendom — it would by now have 
seemed so old and settled, that we should hardly 
speak of it as the new faith in God. But the sad 
fact is, that that simple faith of Christ was not kept 
in its pure simplicity. As soon as it began to go forth 
among the old religions of the heathen world, even 
in subduing them it caught something of their cor- 
ruptions. It went among the world's Polytheisms, 
with their manifold gods, and some coming down in 
visible form among men ; and first the idea began to 
grow up that this great Christ must have been such 
a subordinate God in human form, and then, God 
equal with the Father; and then, helped by the 
Platonic philosophy, the old grand Unity of God was 
broken up, as it were, into a Trinity, in which that 
Divine Fatherhood that Christ bade men adore came 
to be regarded as but one Divine Person out of three 
— the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This 
was the doctrine over which the schools argued and 
disputed to settle exactly how it might be. For 
still, you see, they could not let go the old idea of 
the Divine Unity. That was too firmly imbedded 
in the very foundations of Christianity, in the whole 
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texture of the Bible. And the controversies of the 
schools went drearily round and round among these 
thoughts of how God could be at the same time one, 
and three. Sometimes men explained it in one 
way, and sometimes in another. Sometimes they 
represented the three Divine Persons, as such dis- 
tinct beings, that they became to common men like 
three separate Gods, — only, one in a sort of council ; 
and then again they found refuge in the thought 
of one only God, but acting in three diflferent 
characters and names — but this, the great Sabellian 
explanation, was speedily condemned as utter 
heresy. So the churches disputed age after age ; 
and, oh, how far the whole Christian world thus 
wandered from that great thought of Christ — of 
One Infinite, Omnipresent Father-Spirit I 

It has been from all those wanderings in the 
mazes of Trinitarian speculation, that the more 
thoughtful mind of Christendom has been struggling 
back, ever since it was set free to think by the 
Reformation. Struggling back, and yet, in a sense, 
struggling on ; — for it seemed like coming to a new 
faith in God, so different was it from the old thought 
of a Divine Trinity which for twelve hundred years 
had held unresisted sway ; and yet it was, in truth, 
but the taking up again of the simple faith of Jesus 
Christ. 

Sometimes, as one studies that great Reforma- 
tion period it seems strange that with the Bible once 
more in the hands of the people, it was not at once 
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seen that it had no Trinity in it, that the great shining 
truth of the gospel was the Fatherhood of God — 
not of one person in God, but of the one Infinite 
Almighty. But it must be remembered that the 
Reformation was primarily a great uprising against 
the moral corruptions of the Papacy — the whole evil 
system of " Indulgences," and ** Monasticism," and 
a celibate priesthood — and it was too much to 
expect, that it should not only reform these things, 
but go right on to a general revision of Christian 
doctrine. Indeed, here came in one strong point 
the Catholics made : they said, let men give up the 
authority of the Pope, and take to reading the Bible 
for themselves, and they will be all at sea even 
about the greatest truths of Christianity, even about 
the Trinity itself. The Roman Catholics have 
always put that very thing as one of the arguments 
for the necessity of an infallible church-authority. 
They have said, again and again : here is the very 
central mystery of Christian Faith, — the Trinity — 
and — ^you cannot get it out of the Bible, it was not 
revealed when the New Testament was written, it 
was only revealed through the mind of the Church, 
and it can only stand on the permanent authority of 
the Church declared through its acknowledged head, 
the Pope. Of course the Reformers vehemently 
denied this. They said they did not need the Pope 
to teach them the truth. It was in the Bible. And 
as the Trinity was not yet at all in question, and 
still held the whole field of Christian thought, they 
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said that it, also, was clearly in the Bible. A few 
texts which seemed to mean it, were, on their new 
principle of verbal inspiration and authority, as good 
as a thousand, and they set themselves for it, would 
not admit a doubt of it, and even persecuted those 
who did doubt, and by and by denied it, with a 
peculiar bitterness, as men who were not only 
heretics, but almost traitors. That is the explana- 
tion of that peculiar bitterness with which the new 
Unitarians of the Reformation time were attacked, 
and which made their progress so slow. Yet it 
is curious to see, how near, at times, the great 
Reformers — even Luther and Calvin themselves — 
came, to that simpler thought of God which had 
been so clouded and confused by the idea of the 
Trinity. Only listen to this, e,g,j from one of 
Luther's commentaries : — 

" The word Trinity is never found in the divine 
records, but is only of human invention and there- 
fore sounds altogether frigidly. Far better would it 
be to say * God ' than Trinity, ^^ 

And Calvin : here is what he says in one of his 
theological treatises, in reference to one of the 
prayers which Protestantism had taken over from 
the older liturgies : — 

" I dislike this vulgar prayer, * Holy Trinity, 
one God, have mercy upon us,' as altogether savour- 
ing of barbarism. We repudiate such expressions 
as not only insipid, but profane." 

Luther, indeed, did something more striking still. 
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You know, in the old Latin Bible — the " Vulgate " 
— ^the Scriptures which the Catholics used, there 
had always stood, unquestioned, what was called 
the text of " three heavenly witnesses," /. John v. 7. 
" There are three that bear record in heaven^ the 
Father^ the Word^ and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one" But when Luther was translating 
the Bible into German, scholars were referring back 
to the ancient Greek Testament, and there it 
was found that this text did not appear, that it 
was not in a single one of the old Greek manu- 
scripts; and so, though it had always seemed the 
very strongest word in the Bible for the Trinity — 
indeed the only one which seemed to teach it un- 
mistakably — Luther, as Erasmus had done, left it 
out ; and in the preface to his last edition, he 
solemnly protested against it, as no real part of 
Scripture, and begged those who wished for the 
verse, to publish a translation of their own, but not 
to put it into his. But after his death, they put it 
in ! Because — the fact was they could not spare 
it ; for if that was left out, there was not really 
a word remaining in the Bible plainly teaching the 
Trinity. Even so near did the Reformers come, 
to the great fact that there is no Trinity in the 
Bible. But still the old habit of thought held them 
to it, and there were still two passages, which, 
if they did not distinctly teach it, seemed as if they 
surely meant it, — and as these are still constantly 
referred to, I must say a few words about them. 
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The one is the old form of Baptism, — ^baptizing 
" into the name, of the Father and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit." The other is that benediction 
with which Paul ends one of his Epistles : " The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all." 
Well, I can only say, that I, as the older Unitarians 
generally have done, constantly use these words, 
and love them — and why ? Because we want it 
to be supposed that we hold something like the 
doctrine of the Trinity ? No. It is the very fear 
of that which keeps many Unitarians from using 
them — not that the words ever really meant it. 
Of course, when the doctrine of the Trinity was 
creeping into the church, in the third century, the 
upholders of that innovation caught at such texts 
as these, as expressions of it, because in each of 
them the three terms, — Father, and Son, and Holy 
Spirit — occur together. But really, those three 
terms had been so grouped together, not as three 
names of God, or three God-persons, but simply as 
the three great truths of Christ's religion. Men 
always like such brief symbols, summings-up of 
great systems. Now-a-days, in the more ethical 
spirit of our age, the favourite summing-up of 
Christianity, is, perhaps — **The religion of love 
to God and love to man." In that old time, the 
thoughts which seemed to Christians to stand out 
most prominently in the Gospel, were, — the Father- 
hood of God ; the Sonship of Christ, which meant 
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their sonship also ; and, the communion of the 
Holy Spirit— God*s help and teaching in every 
open soul. And so they grouped these thoughts, 
and the words which stood for them, together. It 
was into these three great truths that they baptized 
men ; it was these blessed things that they wished 
for each other in their greetings and benedictions. 
But there was never a thought of these words, as 
teaching a Trinity in the Being of God, until long 
afterwards, when the idea, coming in from quite 
other sources, was read into these words, — and has 
now been so long read into them that it is hard 
to get back to their old simple meaning. 

That is how the Reformation brought along 
with it into Protestantism, this curious confusion 
of a Trinity, even though it had no place in 
the original Christianity, and even though some of 
the leading Reformers frankly acknowledged that 
the strongest text for it was an interpolation. But 
there were some even then, who went right on to 
that great simple truth which Christ had taught, 
but which had been so long obscured — of the simple 
Unity and Fatherhood of God. First lonely students 
whispered among their friends, that they could find 
no Trinity in the Bible ; and, if they told it aloud, 
were swiftly martyred for it. Then churches grew 
up, publicly rejecting it, — in Poland, in Transyl- 
vania ; — and in Poland were utterly crushed ; and 
in Transylvania persecuted, but still kept their 
light burning. And the light sprang up in England 
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also ; and here, too, — though having a hard struggle 
for it — has struggled on, and is coming, I think, 
to-day, to be more and more the real light in which 
loving Christian hearts are looking up to God, 
simply as the One Infinite Father- Spirit. 1 do not 
mean that the doctrine of the Trinity is being 
formally given up. It is not so. Churches are 
always slow at formally giving up anything, — 
indeed, there are some Churches that make quite 
a stand for it, and are constantly bringing it in, 
— can hardly sing a hymn without a closing verse 
about the "Three in one and one in three." But 
as I watch the deeper religious thought and speech 
of the time, I cannot help seeing that it is the 
great Fatherhood of God, which is both in men's 
hearts and on their lips, which is the strength of 
their trust, and the inspiration of their piety ; and 
that in that great Fatherhood they mean the whole 
thought of God, with less and less idea of any 
separation or division in His being. 

It is not only the truer study of the Bible 
which is bringing out this new faith in God, which 
really is the oldest but so long obscured. The 
simplifying process has been immensely helped by 
the study of Nature. The fact is, the mind of 
our time has been turning to science with a 
pathetic eagerness, to ask what it can find out 
about the innermost secret of Being, and Life, 
and that which causes all to be. The whole age 
has been seething with doubt — such doubt as has 
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dwarfed the old controversies of the creeds into 
mere impertinences. For how could men care to 
argue about the Trinity, when the real deep-down 
question has been, of there being any God, any 
Divine Life, at all? And here is the one clear 
thing, that whatever the ultimate force or life in 
Nature is, it is one. Science may doubt concern- 
ing that " infinite and eternal Energy," as Herbert 
Spencer terms it — whether it is God^ but the 
absolutely clear thing is, that it is One, And 
that scientific truth goes to the heart of religion 
also. For it was the perception, as men thought, 
of different powers in nature which caused the 
belief in many gods, and it is the growing sense 
of the grand unity of Nature which is helping to 
do away with the last traces of that old-world 
thought as applying to God. Men have got out 
of thinking that it is one God who manages the 
seas, and another the winds ; one who rules the 
winter, and another who cares for the summer 
or the harvest. Some day it will seem as curiously 
outgrown a thought that it is one person in the 
Trinity who stands for justice, and another who 
interposes for mercy, and a third who does the 
work of inspiring and sanctifying. The fact is, 
the whole distinction is a relic of a kind of thought 
about Deity which is fast becoming impossible. It 
is the whole great thought of God which is in- 
cluded in that great name in which Whittier voices 
his adoration : " The Eternal Goodness." It is the 
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same whole, undivided Power which is included 
in that question which stirs through the world 
sometimes : Is God a good God ? And so even 
among the very attributes in which the old theology 
sought refuge in the thought of different persons 
in the Deity, the same great truth of Unity comes 
in ; and God's mercy is but a finer justice, and His 
justice is a part of His larger love ; and both, the 
outcome of one infinite wisdom and one infinite 
goodness, and all included in that one dear name, 
Our Father I 

This is the great and newer thought which, I 
am persuaded, is growing in the world. It is grow- 
ing, even where the old scholastic terms are still 
upheld and clung to. Even in churches that still 
profess to stand for the Trinity, it is not once in 
a thousand times that prayer is offered to the 
Trinity. In devotion such subtleties are forgotten, 
and the heart rises up simply in the little child's 
cry, " Our Father " ; and when men thus pray 
" Our Father " it is not a third part of their thought 
of God that they address, but all the fulness of the 
Infinite being. There ! What shall we say of a 
doctrine that men can neither find in the Bible nor 
take with them into prayer ? Say ? why say what 
is the fact, that that whole thought of the Trinity 
is a mere mist of human and half-heathen specula- 
tion, which has made our Father's face not clearer 
but obscurer ; and that one of the greatest reforms 
needed on the thought-side of Christianity is to 
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put it utterly away. For though it may not be 
pressed, or elaborated as it used to be, it is a con- 
fusion held any way at all ! Yes, not a "mystery" 
as is often pleaded — but a confusion and a contra- 
diction. Mystery there is, everywhere. The very 
thought of God, the very thought of life, is mys- 
terious. But this Trinity, if anyone insists on 
calling it a mystery, is a mystery of man's elabora- 
ting, and a mystery just where Christ came to 
try to make things clearer. That was the great 
thought in his heart, to make God clearer, nearer, 
more real to his little children of the earth. But 
how he tried to do this was, not by giving them 
some subtler definition of his being ; not by shew- 
ing them the Trinity, but by shewing them the 
Father. It is in that direction we still want 
helping. Perhaps of all modern words about God, 
some of the most helpful are those of Wordsworth : 

" I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 

Ah I when one rises to that kind of feeling, all talk 
of Trinities and Divine Persons is simply an 
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interruption and a discord. You might as well try 
to divide the viewless air, in which, yet, we live. 
As we rise into any real feeling of that Infinite 
presence, its tenderness and benignity seem to look 
into our souls, and the only word that we can bear 
is that old word of Christ^s ** Our Father I " 

The Infinite Fatherhood of God ! That was the 
thought that lifted up the world of old — that is the 
thought for which the heart of this age is thirsting 
more deeply than it knows. Oh, friends, of all 
sects and churches, lift up your voices with ours 
for this great simple Truth, which from the morning 
of the world was prophesied in the monotheism of 
Israel, and fulfilled in the revealing thought of 
Christ. Enthrone this truth, not as a dry formula 
but as a living faith ; and gradually it shall draw 
all men nearer to each other, and all to Him, the 
One, the All, the Infinite Father-life. Yes, — shew 
us the Father and it shall suffice. We cannot do 
with less I We need no more I 



THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
BROUGHT BACK. 

ONE of the most important things to be done 
to-day, in the way of religious thought, is to 
revive in the world the thought, the impression of 
the Christ of the Gospels. Because there is not the 
slightest sign of any real tendency in modern life to 
put Christ aside, or to leave him, as it were, behind, 
in the march of progress. There are a few, here 
and there, who may regard the reverence for him as 
a sort of superstitious mistake. They would have 
what they call " pure Theism," simply the thought of 
God and of our personal relation to God ; let 
religion dwell upon that, and occupy itself with 
expressing that — and any talk of Christ they treat 
as an interference, and a diversion of the mind from 
its true object. But if it is really Jesus Christ who 
has taught men the very highest and purest Theism, 
and whose life and word still give the best teaching 
of it, the human heart is likely to go on thinking of 
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him, and holding his hand, as it were, in those very 
approaches to God which he has taught, and in 
which he has given us such loving confidence. No ; 
look where I may at life in its real uplifting, it still 
keeps "looking to Jesus." The Churches which 
hold that he was God, of course, are bound to look 
to him, and it is a good sign that they are looking 
more directly to him — ^less to abstract theology, and 
more to Christ — ^than ever before. And look away 
from the churches altogether ; watch the seeth- 
ing, popular life of the time, which has little faith 
in churches, yet is stirring with dumb, inarticulate 
longings for some better life for men, some nobler 
society; and constantly you find some appeal to 
what Christ was and said as the great Friend of the 
toiler and the poor. Even in religions which 
specifically disclaim any discipleship to Christ, you 
find the same feeling of deep and most significant 
reverence. Mohammed himself, while bitterly 
attacking the idea that the ** Son of Mary " was God, 
always spoke of Christ as the very greatest of the 
prophets, though in the long conflict of Islam with 
Christendom this has been almost forgotten. The 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj of India, also, can find 
no life or example to illustrate their pure Theistic 
teaching, like that of Christ. Thus, it becomes of 
the very first importance to bring out just as clearly 
and vividly as may be what that Christ-life really 
was, so that its light may shine out, as nearly as 
possible with the purity and power with which it 
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shone on those who actually listened to his voice 
and looked into his very face. 

This is why we emphasize **the Christ of the 
Gospels." In the Gospels we get back, the very 
closest that we can, to the Saviour as he actually 
lived and taught amongst men. But perhaps you 
would say, Why talk of bringing the Christ of the 
Gospels back? Surely we have him already. All 
Churches have him. Do they not all read the 
Gospels and believe in them ? But here comes in 
the distinction which has to be kept in mind. The 
fact is that that holy and beautiful life which Christ 
actually lived has been overlaid by the speculations 
and doctrines of men about his nature. We are 
quite aware that those speculations and doctrines 
arose out of men's desire to glorify him, or to make 
his glory more clear and unmistakable among 
Christians ; but, all the same, the real effect has 
been to raise up before the human mind a great, 
glorified image, quite different from anything those 
fishermen and lakeside folk of Galilee really saw 
when Jesus was going about preaching among them. 
It is as if there had been an old, old picture, 
remaining from that very time, of Jesus sitting, say, 
on some rising ground by the wayside, teaching the 
people ; and, in after ages, those who had the care 
of that picture thought it did not sufficiently express 
his real greatness. So, in touching it up from time 
to time, they first put a crown upon his lowly head ; 
and then a sceptre in his hand ; and then painted 
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clouds of glory all about him ; and, instead of the 
listening people, substituted crowds of adoring 
angels; and, at last, so that there might be no 
mistake, had painted in great letters over his head, 
"This is Goflf." Well, their ideas might be perfectly 
true, and still I can imagine a day coming when 
people might begin to say: We want that ancient 
picture restored just as it was to begin with. We 
want to look into that face, just as Matthew, saw it 
when it so took hold of him that he left all and 
followed him, and became a new man. I can 
imagine people saying that, and setting to work 
to try to get all those additions rubbed off. They 
do that sometimes with ancient pictures ; and 
sometimes it happens that all the later work comes 
off together, and you have the original portrait. 
That is just what men are longing for to-day with 
regard to Christ. And it is what they may have^if 
they will put away all the later speculations and 
explanations of men as to what they have judged 
that Christ must have been, all the Christologies by 
which they have tried to define and establish his 
glory, and simply turn to the picture of the Gospels. 
Only, thank God, it is not one picture alone, but a 
hundred pictures, just as they came fresh from the 
living memory of those who walked with Jesus that 
brief year or two, or who treasured up what they 
told with a reverence which would not willingly 
forget a word. 

It was just in that way that the original image of 

D2 
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Christ, as it was portrayed in the Gospels, was 
overlaid by the explanations and glorifications of 
the creeds. It is very curious to trace the process 
in the different statements about Christ which were 
gradually elaborated and insisted on. You see, the 
very object was to single out those points which 
must be regarded as most important for people to 
believe. They did not intend to add anything to 
the Gospels — at least, not at first — but only to bring 
out those more important points and put them so 
that there should be no mistake, and keep them 
constantly and prominently in view. The earliest 
of these statements is what is called ** the Apostles' 
Creed." Nobody, indeed, now contends that the 
Apostles actually drew it up, but it is very ancient, 
and the simplest of all. This is what it says about 
Christ : " I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son our Lord, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried. He descended into hell ; the third day he 
rose again from the dead ; he ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. From thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead." Well, supposing it were all 
true, what a dry little skeleton it is ! There is no 
touch of Christ's spirit in it. Why, if they had 
taken Christ's Beatitudes, or his two great Com- 
mandments of Love to God and Love to Man, and 
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set those up for churches to repeat and reaffirm 
their belief in, every time they came together, they 
would have kept nearer to some living, Christian 
faith. Yet this creed is the simplest of all. Indeed, 
here is the significant fact that the creeds kept 
getting more and more extended and elaborate, but 
in that wrong direction. 

After a time, this Apostles' Creed did not 
seem to tell all that the Church was insisting men 
must believe about Christ ; and so they extended 
it. But how? By putting in something more 
of spirit and life? No, but by going into 
more minute explanations of his nature. It was 
no longer sufficient to say "Jesus Christ," God's 
**only Son our Lord," so in the great Council of 
Nicaea (a.d. 325) they settled it, though only after 
terrible disputings, that men must believe in him 
thus : as " The only begotten Son of God, begotten 
of his Father before all worlds ; God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, 
being of one substance with the Father," and so on, 
the rest being very like the Apostles' Creed, of 
which, indeed, it was a sort of extension. But now, 
did that really give the world a clearer, more living 
thought of Christ ? No ; even in that very direction 
of defining his nature, in which it was intended to 
clear things up, it opened more difficulties than it 
closed. It only led to further discussions and 
fiercer disputes. At the Council of Constantinople, 
sixty years later, the Creed of Nicaea had to be still 
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further extended by a decree affirming that the 
Holy Ghost also must be regarded as a distinct 
Divine Being, thus completing the scheme of the 
Trinity. Then this, again, only set men off on new 
controversies, resulting in the still more elaborate 
statement, called the Athanasian Creed — not, 
indeed, that Athanasius wrote it, but because it 
was affirmed to be what he had really meant. This 
was the most abstruse and intricate statement of all, 
and, at the same time, it was the most positive. 
The earlier creeds had simply been worded, " I 
believe " thus and so ; but this went on to say that 
unless a man believed it, " without doubt he should 
perish everlastingly." ' You see, the further men 
went in this direction of explaining and defining 
Christ^s glory, the smaller became the distinctions 
they thought they saw, and the more important they 
fancied them. For they were in deadly earnest 
about these questions of how exactly Christ was to 
be regarded. Mobs shouted the dogmas in the 
streets ; workmen quarrelled over them at their 
work. " Every corner and alley of Constantinople," 
says a writer of the time, " was full of these discus- 
sions," and the very bread-sellers or bathmen could 
not serve their customers without asking whether 
they believed that " the Son was subordinate to the 
Father," or laying down the law about "generated 
and ungenerated Being." Yes, they were terribly 
in earnest, but the point is that the whole direction 
of their looking was wrong. Even when these 
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questions had life, it was of a poor, misleading 
sort ; but as they ceased to have any living mean- 
ing, the creeds in which they left their record, and 
which men still continued to hold up before the 
world, became not a help, but a hindrance, mere 
glittering screens of words that set men looking in a 
wrong direction and showed them nothing. Yet all 
through the ages since, men have been kept looking 
in the same wrong direction, not at what Christ 
said, or how he actually lived among men, but at 
these great doctrines which it was thought had been 
established about his nature. It is these which the 
great Churches have specially held up before the 
world. True, they have never quite let go the old 
Gospel story of Jesus of Nazareth going about doing 
good, and drawing to him the sinful and the poor ; 
but that which they have specially insisted upon has 
been all this divine image which has been raised up, 
these great dogmas about his nature. So that, 
throughout the ages, if the question has come up 
whether a man has believed in Christ, it has not 
meant: Does he read the Gospels and feel their 
truth and beauty, and love them and try to live 
by them ; but, does he believe that the Jesus of 
whom they tell was God ? 

I believe a better time is coming. I think that a 
feeling is growing in the world that all that kind of 
questioning has somehow led the world away from 
Christ as he actually lived among men. There is a 
marked endeavour in our age to get back behind 
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the creeds, to the very Christ-life just as it was 
lived. You see one phase of it in books like 
"Ecce Homo/' and Thomas Hughes's "Manliness 
of Christ." You see another in the New Criticism, 
which has been trying so eagerly, not to destroy the 
Gospels, but to find out their real character and 
value, and how and when they came to be written. 
It is not in our Unitarian churches alone that this 
study is going on ; we gladly own the work that 
great thoughtful scholars in various quarters are 
doing for it. But how is their work received? 
You know the distrust, the jealousy, which all such 
work awakens in the average churches ; how any- 
one who points out the discrepancies in the Gospels, 
tending to show them not as infallible and inspired 
records, but as works of honest, loving, human 
memory, with possibilities of error here and there, 
are denounced as trying to destroy the Gospels ; 
how those, e,g,y who come to the conclusion that 
John did not write the Fourth Gospel (even though 
they may believe, as I do, that it was written by 
those among whom he taught, from their recollection 
of his teaching — the Gospel, therefore, ** according 
to" John), are looked upon as dangerous people. 
So here comes in our work. We have always 
pleaded for bringing back the Christ of the Gospels 
to the forefront of Christian thought, and urged the 
fullest examination of the Gospels in order to come 
closer to that great life of which they tell. To get 
back to the real Christ, with whom this wonderful 
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new epoch for mankind began ; to put that life, just 
as he lived it among his people, in its true place in 
the reverence of mankind — ^this seems to us one of 
the chief things Christ's churches should be for, and 
this is why we so emphasize the Christ of the 
Gospels " brought back." 

Let us, then, turn for a moment from all these 
thoughts about what men have come to by their 
attempts to define Christ in creeds, and recall how it 
is that he appears to us in the Gospels. What a 
difference there is even at the very first sight. 
That which the Gospels are full of is, simply, a life. 

f 

If you only read them casually, still it is a very 
distinct impression that they make — the impression 
of a life, humble in its outward appearance, just a 
lowly man of the people, but uplifted with a wonder- 
ful sense of authority in the consciousness of God's 
present Spirit with him ; and with something in his 
life and word and look that drew multitudes about 
him, and produced upon some such an effect that 
they became his missionaries and apostles, and 
spread his teachings, life, and influence through the 
world. It was this Christ-life, just as he lived it 
there, which really wrought the change in them and 
through them on the world. And it is in looking at 
this life and studying it until it grows into a part of 
our very thought, and we believe in it and love it, 
that its blessed saving power comes home to us as 
to those who actually behold it. 

When you do this, when you look earnestly into 
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the Gospels, all the features of that Christ-life keep 
taking form more and more vividly. You see that 
curious old-world time; and the Jews, with their 
long-growing Messianic hope, passionately looking 
for a leader.from God ; and this Jesus of Nazareth, 
with his great consciousness of the Divine impulse 
to be this leader, only in a diviner meaning than 
they dreamed of. " Come unto me," he cries to the 
eager, feverish people, " Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest 1 " And with a voice that seems to 
speak to all the world he proclaims the true beati- 
tudes of man, and calls men to enter into the real, 
present kingdom of God. And you see how all this 
came out in that life at once so lofty and so humble. 
This is no lonely prophet in the wilderness, but one 
living in the throng of the world, with open eye and 
heart for nature and for man — for lilies and sparrows 
and the springing corn, for the busy women at their 
baking, for labouring men standing about for hire, 
for the fishermen mending their nets along the 
shore ; and with some wonderful little word about 
them all that linked them in with God*s presence 
and men's salvation, and which the world has never 
since forgotten. You see him going about with his 
few chosen followers ; you see him stopping here and 
there teaching the people, opening to them his great 
thought of the present kingdom of God, trying to 
touch them with more happy trust towards the 
Heavenly Father, and with more pure and kind and 
helpful ways with one another. You see how not a 
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gleam of human interest in the life around escaped 
him. The woman who had been a sinner comes in 
as he rests at table in Simon the Pharisee's house, 
and stands behind him weeping, her heart touched 
as it had never been before ; and Simon sees only a 
common sinner whom he would not have suffered to 
touch the hem of his garment ; but Jesus sees a 
penitent child of the Heavenly Father, and lets her 
pour her ointment on his feet, and wipe them with 
her long hair, and bids her go in peace, for her 
faith hath saved her. Blind Bartimaeus sits by the 
gates of Jericho, and through the sound of many 
feet he hears that Jesus of Nazareth is passing by, 
and lifts up his voice for mercy. He might have 
called till he was hoarse before his neighbours 
would have done anything but bid him hold his 
peace ; but Jesus stops and calls him to him. The 
mothers bring their little ones for a blessing, and 
the disciples would have sent them away : Should 
the Great Messiah of Israel be troubled with a lot of 
children coming about him 1 But Jesus calls them 
to him as tenderly as if making little children happy 
was the only thing he had to think of, and takes 
them up in his arms with a word of love which has 
made this world a better place for little children 
ever since. These are but a gleam or two of that 
light of love which shines out in all his life. 

You may tell me that this is but one side of 
his life : his life as it faced towards men ; and that 
there was another side : his life as it faced towards 
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God, and was uplifted by the consciousness of God. 
We own that loftier side of Christ's life ; we find 
it mostly in the Fourth Gospel. We note, too, that 
it is that side which has seemed to men in after 
ages to have contained — for those who could under- 
stand — intimations of a veiled Deity incarnate in 
him. But to us its intimation seems quite other- 
wise. We love those lofty sayings of his sense of 
Life in God ; but they do not seem to us to contain 
a word in the direction of his being God. No, 
their very preciousness is that they speak of a 
closeness to God, a sonship, possible to all God's 
children, and once in the world's history perfectly 
realized in the life of this well-beloved one. Does 
this interpretation of Christ's lofty words astonish 
you ? But it is his own interpretation. There is 
not one of those lofty sayings of Jesus about his 
life in God, and God's life in him, which he does 
not also use about his disciples, to teach them 
also to seek the same. Does he claim, " The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself" ? Hear 
him also as he encourages his followers to look to 
God for the fitting word in peril, "for," he says, 
"It is not ye that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you." Does he speak of 
the spirit of the Father "dwelling" in himself? 
He says also to them, " He dwelleth with you and 
shall be in you.' Does he utter that sublimest word 
of all : " I and my Father are one " ? Listen to 
him in his prayer, and you find him asking that 
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it may be so with his disciples too ; " that they 
may be one, even as we are one ; I in them and 
Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one." Do I misunderstand all this way of speak- 
ing ? But it is the very way in which his own 
Apostles understood it all. The fact is, both he 
and they spoke and felt more warmly in that great 
joy of their new-found life with God than our more 
matter-of-fact age can realize. Why, what a word 
is that which Paul uses about Christ : "In him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." 
We colder-natured folk are inclined to say at first 
sight that that is a word about Jesus that never 
could have been said about man. And so we might 
have thought, only that we find the very same 
expression applied by Paul to the Ephesians, to 
whom he writes that he prays " that ye might 
be filled with all the fulness of God." No ; we 
do not profess to be able to understand every 
word Christ said, to enter into all his great 
utterances of what he felt God to be to him, and 
in him. It would take a Christ fully to comprehend 
a Christ. But this one thing seems to stand clear 
in the Gospels : that whatever divineness he felt 
in his life he wanted all to share ; that he was 
the ** Son of Man " in the sense in which we all 
are ; and the " Son of God " — ah 1 not in the poor 
fashion in which we are, but in that loftier fashion 
in which we might be. 

I know that it is very startling to some to hear 
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Jesus thus spoken of simply as man ; and yet I 
am convinced that that is what the Gospels more 
and more clearly show to those who will read them 
apart from the explanations and additions of after 
times. Even the accounts which we find at the 
beginning of Matthew and Luke, of the child Jesus 
being miraculously born ; supposing you take them 
as history, still they do not in any way involve his 
being God, but only a diviner kind of man. But it 
is doubtful if they should be regarded as history. 
The earliest Gospel of all, that of Mark, has no 
hint of the kind ; and the most significant thing 
is that, even in Matthew and Luke, when we come 
to the real narratives of Christ, as those about 
him saw him and knew him and personally re- 
membered him, you find no trace of their having 
any idea of his having been born differently from 
others. He is just the "carpenter's son," and 
"his brethren and sisters" are there; and evidently 
they have none of them any idea of his being 
different from themselves, for Mark tells how, when 
they heard how he was going about preaching, 
" they went out to lay hold on him : for they 
said, * He is beside himself ' " — it seemed to them 
madness for him to be even talking of being 
" Messiah " 1 And so, among the disciples and 
among the Jews, you never find the slightest 
mention of any such thing. Why, so plain is this 
that in the next century, when the idea was grow- 
ing up that, really, he had been God, one of the 
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points which we constantly find theologians setting 
themselves to explain is, why, if this were so, 
it had not been made known during his life. The 
common explanation was that which Athanasius 
gives — that **the Jews were so firmly persuaded 
that their Messiah was to be nothing more than a 
man like themselves, that the Apostles were obliged 
to use great caution in divulging the doctrine" that 

Christ was really God. Pass by the explanation ; 
the significant thing is the fact so carefully ex- 
plained — that that life which became so much to 
the world was, at the time, by those who actually 
beheld it, regarded simply as human. So I cannot 
help regarding even those half-poetical stories of 
miraculous birth as the growth of a later thought — 
the first steps in that kind of glorification which, 
once started, could find no halting-place until it 
had made him out to be God. I fall back from 
those later stories upon the really earlier Gospel 
pictures of him, as one born of good parents, in 
pure marriage. And then people ask if we regard 
him then as a mere man. " Mere man " ? I hate 
the phrase. There ought to be no such word as 
" a mere man " in the mouths of those who have 
ever learned Christ's teaching of the living God so 
near to all, and waiting to dwell in every open 
soul. All manhood that is to be worth anything 
must be Man plus God. In Christ we have Man 
plus all of God that man's nature at its highest can 
receive or absorb ; and still, Man — not God. 
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This is the Christ as we see him in the Gospels. 
Let those who will, rejoice in the idea that after- 
wards a fuller glory was disclosed. I doubt if there 
could have been a really higher glory. For here is 
the one evident thing : that that first influence, as 
it wrought then upon the hearts that opened to him 
— who only knew him as man — was the noblest, 
purest, intensest influence that the human heart has 
ever felt ; and that which men afterwards called the 
higher glory, came, when that first and earliest 
faith, was not strengthening, but growing colder and 
weaker. 

I ask you, then, to look behind that glittering 
but hollow image which the creeds have reared, 
and to bring out with new vividness and power 
the simple Christ of the Gospels. Keep that 
Life before you as the grand Christian reality. 
Even as a vague shadow, neglected by the great 
representatives of Christianity, not studied or dwelt 
upon, left to take its chance through ages when 
the Gospels were little known, yet that simple Life 
continued to be a power unto salvation ; a rebuke 
to selfishness and all things false and evil ; an 
encouragement to self-denial, and fearliess holding 
to the right, and unresting effort for human good, 
and unconquerable trust in God. By its own silent 
power Christ's life kept on doing all this, even 
through ages that did not seek any such influence 
or cherish any such image. What might it not 
do, then, if men would only come to see that that 
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life is the very power and heart of Christianity, 
and to look into that life with something of that 
eagerness which for so long was diverted to mere 
creeds. 

I believe that this is the spirit that is rising. 
Extremists may still resist it and cry out for the 
old creeds, and that those who do not hold them 
cannot be Christians ; but everywhere more thought- 
ful people are widening to a larger sympathy with 
all who love Christ and try to follow him, how- 
ever they hiay differ about the exact nature he was 
of. Yes, it is one of the growing endeavours of our 
age, to get back, behind the creeds, to the very 
Christ-life just as it was lived. You see it in 
poets, painters, scholars ; and ever as men come 
a little nearer to it, although they may never be 
able to define it quite alike — or even although they 
may feel that it cannot be defined at all — they feel 
its beauty and its power, and, as in the old time, 
are drawn to him, and through him to God, of whom 
his own word was, " My Father and your Father ; 
my God and your God." 



PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY— THE 
SALVATION OF SOCIETY, 

SALVATION is one of the great words of 
Christianity. It was not new with the 
Gospel. " The Lord is my light and my salvation," 
sang the Psalmist— centuries before Christ, and 
there is no gladder or more frequent name in those 
old Hebrew Psalms, than " the God of our salva- 
tion." It expressed then, not any distinct theological 
idea, but, the happy triumphant sense of safety, 
whatever might come, in a righteous and trustful, 
life with God, the sense of His being the helper of 
all who tried to live that godly life. Christianity 
simply took up the word, the best word there was 
to take up, and lifted it higher, gave to it an in- 
tenser moral meaning, more of the distinct thought of 
deliverance from sin, and so made it an intensely 
present thing, while at the same time carrying its 
meaning onward, further into the eternities of God, 
than men ever dreamed of before. But it still was 
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not any exact, defined, doctrinal word. It (expressed 
a great sense of deliverance ; of the freed life, raised 
by the power of faith in Christ out of the hold of 
the old, poor, sinful living, above the fear of pain or 
death or aught the world could do, and going on 
into the vast beyond, now first become to the 
believing heart a near and real world of endless life 
with God. 

Alas ! like so many of the great original words 
of Christian faith, this word " Salvation " became 
hardened into technical and artificial meanings 
which sadly dwarfed and spoiled it. 

The first misuse of it was in treating it as 
if it were a future thing, a matter of being rescued 
from an endless, hopeless hell ; *a dread so awful 
that all thought of merely growing into truer, 
worthier life here, which is the present essence 
of Salvation, was eclipsed by the one overwhelming 
anxiety to get safely through in that last future 
judgment. 

Then, the second misuse and perversion of the 
idea of Salvation, was, in regarding it as something 
to be done, not in us, but for us. When once 
men's minds got fixed on that awful doom of an 
endless hell, that was so tremendous that it seemed 
as if nothing man could do, and no mere change 
in man, could amount to anything in averting it ; 
and so gradually grew up the whole stupendous 
doctrine of a divine ransom paid by Christ's death, 
and — since he was God — sufficing for the sins of the 

£2 
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whole world. And at first, the benefit of this was 
supposed to be dispensed by priests ; and then, 
after the Reformation, all that any man had to do, 
in order to have his share of this substituted 
sacrifice, was just to believe that Christ had done 
this — and then, however great a sinner he had 
been, he might be sure of Heaven. Age after age 
the theologians went round and round in their 
arguments, as to how all this might be. They 
dwelt upon the inexorableness of God's justice : 
that it was impossible He should forgive without 
the full penalty of endless hell being endured, and 
equally impossible for man to do anything himself 
to escape it ; they reasoned as to how, Christ being 
divine, his one hour's suffering of death had been 
a full equivalent — though of course it could not 
be that in him which was Gody which died. And, 
really, the whole thing was a dreadful tissue of 
man's own perverted reasoning, and that, in 
presence of Christ's great teaching of the Heavenly 
Father waiting only for the hearts of His children 
to turn to Him in true repentance. 

But that was how men thought they made 
it out, and out of all this grew the third great 
misuse of the word '* Salvation " — in treating it 
as if it were a mere individual thing. The whole 
stress of the question of Salvation was put upon — 
" what must / do to be saved ? " The world was 
regarded as a sinking ship, from which each one 
was to try to save his own soul ; and for ages, 
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divines used to exhaust their logic in trying to 
prove that those who were thus saved, would not 
only be able to view the damnation of the rest 
without having their own bliss lessened, but might 
even find their own thankfulness enhanced by the 
contrast of what they had escaped from. And all 
this in face of the fact so plain on every page of the 
Gospels, that Christ's great animating thought was 
not of certain souls saved into some divine kingdom 
in the next world, but of this world saved, this 
world made into God's kingdom ; God's will done 
here — "on earth as it is in heaven!" True, he 
said it was to begin in the individual ; that is how 
Salvation always has to begin ; but simply as the 
beginning of the whole great work, the enlisting 
soul by soul in the fellowship of the new life for 
saving the world from all its sin and evil, and 
bringing the kingdom of God, here and now. 

I think that from all those complicated doctrines, 
of what has been fitly called the scheme of salvation, 
thoughtful people are beginning to turn away. For 
ourselves, I may say that we have long left it all 
completely behind. We repudiate the whole idea 
of any " scheme " of Salvation. The entire thing 
has been built up out of misunderstandings of some 
obscure sayings of Paul's, and we turn instead to 
the perfectly simple teachings of Christ. There 
it all stands clear as the sun in heaven. No 
averted Deity, requiring some infinite satisfaction, 
and only to be reconciled to His children by another 
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person in the Godhead suffering and dying in their 
stead 1 That Infinite Fatherhood, Christ shews us, 
was never turned away, never needed any re- 
conciling ; Christ pourtrays Him waiting with free, 
unpurchased love, for His children to repent and 
turn to Him. It was to turn — to reconcile — man to 
God, not God to man, that Christ lived and died. 
His whole blessed work was simply in the hearts 
of men, to shew them the Father, to help them to 
feel the awfulness of sin, to put a new striving after 
goodness in their hearts. It was, indeed, only the 
old way of salvation which had been from the 
beginning of the world ; but Christ preached it, with 
a clearness that made it like a new revelation ; he 
broke away the barriers with which priestcraft and 
superstition had blocked up the way to God, so that 
it seemed like a new way that he was opening ; in 
a word he gave a fresh start upward to the whole 
moral and religious life of mankind, — and therefore, 
above all others we call him " the Saviour ; " and all 
that better life to which he helps men, beginning 
now and going on for ever — that is Salvation I 

It has been necessary for me to clear up this 
thought of Salvation, — as it affects the individual, 
in order to see it as it affects the world. In the 
past, it has been the salvation of the individual that 
has been most thought of, most pressed home to 
men in Christian preaching and Christian effort. 
But now a larger, nobler thought is growing. Men 
are learning, the churches are learning, Christ's 
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great thought of the present kingdom of God. They 
are contrasting the world as it is, with that nobler 
ideal of a kinder, juster world, which Christianity 
has set men thinking of and longing for. And can 
Christianity really help us to this kinder, juster 
world ? It is all very well to point to it, for the 
salvation of the individual, but has it the power for 
the salvation of society? That is the question 
which presses in our time ; that is the question 
which I want specially to answer now, or at least 
to point out where the answer lies. 

To begin with, let us consider the magnitude of 
the problem. Indeed, who can help doing this ? Each 
morning's paper brings us tidings of what the whole 
world is doing. And can any Christian heart feel 
content ? We see the confusions and struggles of 
the nations, — even where there is seeming peace, 
the feverish expectancy of war ; we see the suffering 
of the very poor, and the contrast of great wealth, 
and the antagonisms of labour, and the chasms of 
hopeless degradation, and the abysses of deep, 
volcanic discontent beneath the surface of our 
vaunted civilization. I do not think there is more 
of all this than in former times, — no, nothing like 
so much — but we all feel it more. It sends a sharp 
pain into the heart of thoughtful people. We cannot 
accept these things as what are for ever to be. It 
is hard to feel that they are, for a year, or even 
for a day. And yet — what is to be the remedy? 
What is to be the constructive force of a new and 
happier and juster world ? 
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I do not wonder that when I claim this force for 
the spirit of Christ, when I put Practical Christianity 
as the hope for the salvation of society, it seems to 
some a sentimental extravagance. It seems too 
vague a force. These wrongs and evils which crop 
up in such hard, tremendous forms, must surely 
need — not just some better inward spirit, but some 
strong outward force to cope with them. So, some 
look for the remedy in changes of law and govern- 
ment ; some, in the more rigid applications of 
political economy ; some, in despair of any effective 
modification of existing institutions, would make a 
clean sweep of them in the wild revolt of Anarchism, 
hoping that the world would build itself anew on 
some nobler pattern ; while, I think perhaps the 
strongest and eagerest look just now is, that towards 
some reconstruction of society on the basis of 
Socialism. I suppose, indeed, that perhaps the 
strongest opposition to my subject, as stated in the 
title of my lecture, would come from that quarter. 
Where / say : " Practical Christianity — the Salvation 
of Society y^ they would say : ^^ Socialism — the Salva- 
tion of Society, ^^ ^ 

^ Some, indeed, would reconcile the two terms by the assertion 
" Practical Christianity is Socialism." They remind us how it is 
written in the account of the very first Christian movement (Acts 
ii. 44) that " all that believed were together, and had all things 
common, and sold their provisions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need." Yes, and a very striking picture it 
is ; but it is precisely an example not of any new Socialistic 
organization, but of Christian brotherhood ; not an attempt at a 
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I am not surprised at many thus looking to 
Socialism. The root of the world's wrongs and 
miseries has seemed to lie in man thinking and 
striving only for himself. Surely there is enough 
in the world for everyone, if it could be properly 
shared. So it has seemed as if the beginning of 
some better state of things must be sought in the 
opposite direction to this of each taking care of 
self. Let society be reorganised, not on the basis 
of everyone getting what he wants for himself, 
but on that of all working for the common welfare, 
and all sharing from the common store. Surely, 
they say, life would be easier and happier so, than 
in the present selfish scramble. And so, from 

reconstruction of society on a Socialistic basis, but simply an 
intense impulse of brotherliness, freely sharing its all with any one 
who had need. That impulse was increased by the ecstatic belief 
of those first days that Christ would soon return to end all 
earthly affairs and inaugurate a new^ kingdom of heaven. Filled 
with the excitement of this impending hope, they drew together, 
abandoned for the time their various labours and occupations, 
shared what they had with one another, and spent their days 
" with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house" in "gladness and singleness of heart." It was not the 
beginning of a new Socialistic organization at all, but simply the 
interim abandonment of the old world's works and cares and 
business, and drawing together as a great family, until the Lord 
should come from heaven and make all things new. And when 
the great dream faded, and they had again to provide for the future, 
they went back into their old ways of individual labour, and of 
each providing for himself, only with that kindlier spirit which 
Christ had breathed into their hesuts, and which did make "all 
things new." 
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ancient times, now the dreamers, and now the 
agitators of the world have tried to shape this 
idea into theory, or to win for it some foothold in 
practice. I suppose the idea was never more 
thoughtfully and moderately held than it is to-day. 
There is very little that is violent or revolutionary 
about its methods. Indeed, a great deal of this 
Collectivism we hear of, has nothing really to do 
with the great Socialistic idea. It is merely such 
co-operation as men have always found useful in 
many things ; but the very purpose of it is, to 
reduce the minor details of the individual self-care, 
not in order to lessen or weaken individualism, 
but rather to leave it more free in its main scope 
and effort. Real Socialism, however, though it may 
be glad to begin in these ways, is really a different 
thing. Even in its most peaceable and gradual 
advances, it does distinctly aim at the ultimate 
reversal of this present social order. It would, 
however gradually, check all the action of self- 
interest, all the working of rivalry and competition, 
the eager spirit of individual enterprise — it would 
regulate the action of these things, so as to prevent 
their bringing special profit to the individual, and 
would so balance the rights and claims of men by 
law, as to prevent selfishness being able to do much 
harm, and so as to make every body pretty comfort- 
able without anyone else's help. 

Well, I am not surprised that men think of all 
that, and dream of how it might be accomplished by 
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some reconstruction carried out by outward law. 
Compared with this, the leavening of society from 
within, by higher, kinder motives — tempering the 
struggle for self by the spirit of helpfulness and 
brotherhood — must necessarily seem a vague, in- 
effective idea. For, from the beginning, Christianity 
has accepted the individualist basis and framework 
of the world, and pleaded that the true salvation is 
within — a juster, kinder spirit at the heart of life. 
It has preached this gospel to men under every 
form of government, and often of misgovernment — 
despotism and freedom, monarchy and republicanism 
— and I do not mean that it has not inspired men to 
try to have what has been wrong put right, but its 
great message has been "The kingdom of God is 
within." It has taken society in all its inequalities 
of power, of strength, of wisdom, of possessions — 
and still its essential message has been not that of 
any outward equalizing, either by force or by law, 
but of brotherly sharing, the strong to help the 
weak, the wise to help the ignorant, all men to hold 
whatever they have or are, not just for themselves, 
but for the good of others and the world as well. 
No I Proudhon's point was " Property is thefts 
And Socialism regards it as essentially a mistake^ 
even though it may hesitate to call it theft Christ's 
point, urged in many a parable and precept, is, 
Property is a trust. Between those two ideas is a 
difference as wide as the ocean. Let men feel that 
— strength, genius, and wealth as well, a trust — and 
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the bitterness of the world's inequalities will pass 
away, and, instead, they will become the very 
opportunity and incentives to mutual helpfulness 
and brotherhood. 

You may be inclined to say : all this idea of 
Christianity moulding and changing life from within 
is very beautiful, but is it possible ? That seems the 
weak side of it, when it is proposed to regard 
Christianity as the salvation, or even as any con- 
siderable factor in the salvation, of society. It 
looks so vague a factor, so unsubstantial. It seems 
to be only like saying that the real remedy against 
quarrelling is to be friendly. True ; and yet, after 
all, is not that about so ? Is there really any other 
way ? If people's lives touch, and they are closely 
associated together, is there any boundary line you 
can draw between their respective rights and duties 
that can keep them from disagreeing and disputing ? 
I have no faith that any laws can be devised which 
can prevent the strong from pushing the weak 
to the wall, if they want to do; nothing can, but 
putting a different spirit into them. So — vague, 
slow, impalpable as* the spirit of Christianity may 
seem — I am persuaded that it is, after all, the only 
real healing for the warring, struggling, suffering 
world. 

There is one special point to be noted in con- 
sidering the apparent vagueness and slowness of 
Christianity, as the redeeming power for society. It 
is slow, but it does not go back ; it does not contra- 
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diet the past of man's development ; it leaves un- 
touched what must be left untouched, what lies at 
the root of both individual and social progress — 
man's individuality and self-dependence and enter- 
prise. I have been very much struck, in reading 
that recent work of Benjamin Kidd on "Social 
Evolution," with the force with which he brings out 
the necessity of this. He fully admits the hardship 
and suffering which are the shady side of what 
evolutionists have named the struggle for existence ; 
but he shows that, all the same, it is that struggle 
for existence which has developed man's powers 
and raised him from the savage to the civilized man. 
And he puts it very strongly that if the human race 
is to keep on progressing, that struggle must 
continue ; and that, however we may try to lessen 
the suffering of those who are left behind in it, it 
would be fatal to the forward growth of humanity to 
try to abolish the struggle itself. That seems to me 
the deep mistake of the whole socialistic idea of life, 
that it treats, as something to be done away, the 
elements of individual enterprise and rivalry. It 
aims to tone down the struggle for existence into a 
state of comparative ease, in which all, with little of 
painful effort, shall have the wants of life supplied. 
And that is just how it does act, where it is success- 
ful. I was especially struck with this among the 
Shakers in America. 1 had friends among them, 
knew something of their community. A perfect 
economic success — one of the very few Socialisms 
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that have been so. But how about the human 
success ? Why, simply, the life there seemed to me 
life washed out — calm and sweet, almost to inane- 
ness, but with no zest, or fine strength, or noble 
passion in it, at all. So Mr. Kidd says that it is 
quite conceivable that Socialism might make life 
easier to a great many to whom it is now hard, but 
human nature would lose. Now Christianity leaves 
that element of struggle still acting. 

But, then, the practical question keeps coming 
back. It may be said — often is said : All this talk 
about Christianity is well enough, only it comes to 
nothing. It has been talked for eighteen centuries, 
and still the great social problem continues, the 
scramble and battle of the world goes on. Chris- 
tianity might do, if men would practice it, but then 
they will not. 

Sadly too true, as to any full and perfect 
practical Christianity. Only, mark this, Christianity 
is not the only remedy that is in this same case. 
Will not men carry out Christianity ? But they are 
still slower to carry out any real Socialism. Is it 
hard to persuade men to use their property in help- 
ful, brotherly fashion ? But it is an infinitely harder 
task to persuade them to merge it in any socialistic 
common-stock ! B^ranger tells how for ten years 
the amiable Fourier went home every day in full 
expectation of at last finding awaiting him the 
millionaire who would devote his wealth to in- 
augurating his communistic Phalansteres. That 
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millionaire never appeared. But there is not a 
week passes without rich men being stirred by this 
sense of Christian brotherhood, and taking some 
notable step towards acting upon it, in this very 
direction of using their property for some good to 
their fellow-men. England and America are dotted 
over with noble institutions, for the helping of life in 
various ways — colleges, libraries, public parks, dwell- 
ings for the poor, and a hundred other things, silent 
memorials of how brotherhood, helpfulness, are a 
real working force in the world. And you find this 
evidenced in other things as well. It is evidenced 
in legislation, — in all the humaner legislation, which 
has made this England a different world — a better 
world for all to live in — from what it was even half 
a century ago ; and it is evidenced in all the 
hundred-fold ways in which all through society men 
and women are striving to make the laws better yet, 
and to help them out by personal effort where they 
still press hardly. Of course things are far enough 
from what they ought to be, but in this world, in 
which all things change and grow but slowly, the 
question is : which way are they growing ? And 
when I find that in the past fifty years pauperism 
has decreased by almost half, and crime by almost 
half, and juvenile crime by much more than half; 
and life is healthier and longer, and labour less 
severe, and education opened out to all, — and, in 
fact, a greater improvement made than probably 
ever before in any nation in the same length of time^ 
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I cannot feel that there is any case for discourage- 
ment, or for thinking that the very framework of 
society is on a wrong basis and needs reconstruct- 
ing. No ! The old basis — of individual effort and 
enterprise, and only freer scope for the individual ; 
and with so much of co-operation, and common 
action of the community, as experience finds useful, 
— that seems the best, only let this kindlier brother- 
hood of Christianity be more fully infused into it all. 
It is of no use being impatient. That was a wise 
word of Horace Mann's, the great educational re- 
former of America : " the trouble is that the Lord is 
not in a hurry, and I am I '* I know that brother- 
hood is not the force yet that it might be, and that 
Christ longed for it to be — but I do believe that it is 
a stronger force to-day than ever before, — softening 
the antagonisms of the world and alleviating its 
sufferings. We do not know half that it is doing 
even in that keenest conflict of modern society, in 
the relations of capital and labour. We hear at 
once of every rupture in those relations, of every 
strike or quarrel or difficulty ; we do not hear of the 
thousand industries which are going on peacefully 
year by year precisely because of this fairer, kinder, 
more brotherly feeling between employers and em- 
ployed. And so, in more ways than are ever known, 
Christianity is conquering selfishness and tempering 
even self-interest, helping the weak to stand upon 
their feet, making society more kind and helpful, 
and keeping up the struggle against greed and 
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wrong, and so, in many a spot of earth, making 
human life a little more strong and self-reliant even 
in those who in the mere " struggle for existence " 
would perish, making all the world about us a little 
happier and humaner every way. 

That is the salvation that the world wants, only 
it needs more and more of it. The natural forces of 
man, which have evolved society thus far — these 
natural forces, those of self-interest among the rest, 
are right, only we have to try to keep them in due 
proportion, the noblest forces at the head. The 
natyral working out of life — in its competitions as 
well as in its co-operations — this, too, is right 
enough ; the world's mechanism of law and institu- 
tion, its respect for what each man gains and has, — 
is right enough, — only it all wants working with 
more eye to the general good. It is not any radical 
reconstruction that it needs, but more of those 
higher principles and motives which Christianity 
aims to supply. 

^^ Practical Christianity," — we lay stress on this. 
We desired to put it in the forefront of this message 
of our churches to the world. We do not mean to 
say that practical Christianity has ever been absent 
from the world ; Christ's simple spirit of helpfulness 
and brotherhood kept up its influence among men, 
by its own beautiful intrinsic power, through long 
ages that made small account of it. It was dogmatic 
Christianity to which, through many a century, 
men looked for salvation — it was by their dogmatic 
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Christianity that the great Churches judged whether 
men were fit for their fellowship on earth or for 
admission into heaven. From the beginning of our 
Unitarian movement, while we have never shirked 
the question of Christian doctrine, and have tried 
to see it truly, and to show it — so far as we could 
— to others, we have always stood for practical 
Christianity as the one essential thing. And we 
have interpreted it broadly. In days when the 
Churches that talked most about saving men's souls,, 
frowned on the struggles for freedom and reform, 
and regarded politics and social questions as merely 
temporal matters, doubtful for Christians to meddle 
with, our fathers held up these things as some of 
the most important parts of Christian duty. Now, 
thank God, a better day is come. The best men in 
all Churches are owning the sacredness of trying to- 
make the present world better ; and they are coming 
to see that it is not by their creeds that this is going 
to be done, but by their deeds. Practical Christianity 
is being more preached — and more studied — and / 
think more practised, than ever before. The whole 
great problem of the sin and sorrow and suffering 
of the world is being looked at in its light. It is. 
making men feel the wrongs and evils of the world, 
as they were never felt before. We must not be 
impatient, because the actual changing and healing 
work but slowly. How many millions of years has. 
it taken the Lord to develop this little speck among 
his worlds into the kingdom of man ? Shall we be. 
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impatient because it seems to take so long to lift it 
further into the kingdom of God ? But it is coming, 
though so slowly. And still the Christianity of 
Christ, interpreted into loving, faithful, helpful life, 
and just, kind, equal law, is the best impulse to it, 
and the best guide to it, — the help of God and of 
man to that better time for the world, for which we 
long and strive and pray. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL— HERE AND 

HEREAFTER. 

THAVE no idea of attempting to go over the 
whole vast subject suggested by the words 
** Heaven " and " Hell." All the great wondering 
hopes of the human mind, all the things that men 
have thought could be made out about the life to 
come — the blessedness which God hath prepared for 
those that love Him, and the dark, lurid fears which 
have been projected like mighty shadows on the 
infinite future — all these rise up in the mind with 
those great solemn words. And to speak of all 
these things — even to speak of those which have 
been held by Christians, and supposed to be founded 
on the Bible, and to investigate the texts which 
have been supposed to prove them — would take 
a volume, rather than a lecture. But I do not 
propose to go into any such examination. Uni- 
tarians have always repudiated the idea of coming 
to the truth about the future life in any such literal 
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way. Simply, we hold the great broad faith in the 
continuity of life, that this life of ours certainly lives 
on, in its great personal and moral quality, with 
retribution in it, and surely growth and progress 
too ; but as to the details of place and method, and 
just how it is all going to be, we do not even expect 
to know. It is not that we take the doctrines about 
heaven and hell that other churches have worked 
out, and disprove them, and then set up some other 
minute statements and calculations of our own. 
We object to that whole method. We do not be- 
lieve that that kind of minute, literal information 
about the world to come was what Christ came to 
teach or had any idea of teaching. What seems to 
have been in his heart, was, to lift up man's whole 
thought and consciousness of life, so as to make 
immortality also a more vivid and near reality. 
The idea of life to come was, in itself, no new thing. 
Most peoples in the ancient world, long before 
Christ's time, believed in some future state. It 
seems to have been one of the primitive growths of 
the human mind — so that, with rare exceptions, 
wherever you come upon the records of ancient 
nations, .and even in the rude burial-traces of pre- 
historic savage races, — you find signs of some ex- 
pectation of living again. The Jews, too, believed in 
a future state — all but one sect, the Sadducees who 
were distinguished as those who said that there 
was "no resurrection." But then, the ** resurrec- 
tion" which the Jews around Christ believed in, 
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was to be in some infinitely distant future — some 
far-off " last day," so dim and far away, that it 
was no joy, no happy reality to them, — no help or 
strength to the living, no comfort to bereaved and 
mourning hearts. The essence of Christ's teaching 
was, that life is not just going to be raised again 
sometime, but, lives on ; that when it has once risen 
into the higher life, there is no death, only a change, 
a passing-on. Then, coupled with this, was his 
constant impressing it upon men, that that future 
begins where the present leaves off, takes its charac- 
ter from the present ; that men go on thither, what 
they are here, only to find there the harvest of what 
they have sown here, and a harvest vastly greater 
than the sowing, as all harvests are. Thus, if here 
they do evil, and are hard and selfish and impure, 
h6wever they may have hidden it from others, and 
even disguised it from themselves here, there they 
will find it out, and find it out in unutterable pain 
and woe ; but if they have tried to be good and kind 
and true here, they will there find rest, and blessing, 
and happy life with God. That is Christ's teaching, 
— and his only teaching. He taught it in parables, 
just as he taught so many things in parables. 
And the trouble is that men have taken those 
parables, and his great vivid figures of speech, as if 
they were intended for exact and literal descriptions 
of the things to come. Now, that is all a mistake. 
The very key to Christ's great central meaning — 
and to that simply, without being confused with all 
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sorts of contradictory and perplexing details — is, to 
understand that those vivid pictures of warning 
and judgment, are parables and figures, employed 
to drive home the central, moral fact of a vast future, 
with a great joy in it and a great awe, taking its 
larger character of good or evil then, from men's good 
or evil now. Thus that scene of the great general 
judgment, when " all nations " shall be gathered to- 
gether, is simply a parable of judgment — not a des- 
cription of just how it is going to be. That story of 
Dives and Lazarus is another parable — every detail 
of the description different, shewing that the details 
are mere colouring; but the central truth is the 
same — the judgment on selfish, self-indulgent life. 
Then again, that tremendous passage in which Christ 
warns men : ** If thy right hand offend thee (1.^., 
cause thee to sin), cut it off**; or, "if thine eye cause 
thee to sin, pluck it out ; ** ** for it is better for thee 
to enter into life with one hand *' — or " one eye **-^ 
rather than having two, ** to be cast into hell, where 
their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched : *' 
that is all parable, figure, from the " cutting off the 
hand,** down to " the worm ** and ** the fire.** But 
see how the doctrine-spinners have dealt with all 
this. They take part as parable, but other parts 
they insist must be literal. Thus no one takes 
literally the bidding to pluck out the eye that is 
causing you to sin. Of course, it simply means : 
turn your eye away from the wrong thing. And no 
one has ever regarded ** the worm that dieth not ** 
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as literal. But for ages, the very next clause of the 
same sentence, " the fire that is not quenched," has 
been insisted upon literally, and has been one of the 
most famous proof-texts for a hell of literal fire, and 
for its absolutely never ceasing to burn. It has been 
much the same in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
The word about Dives being ** tormented in this 
flame " has been taken as literal, but no one has 
ever dreamed of taking so the contrasted detail of 
Lazarus being " in Abraham's bosom." The fact is, 
it is all parable. And, for the most part, it was old 
familiar parable to Christ's hearers. It is important 
to remember this. That great " gathering of all 
nations " for judgment — that Gehenna of fire — that 
" great gulf," and the resting " in Abraham's 
bosom," were the common imagery of the time. 
These were not new figures of Christ's, chosen in 
order to teach men his own special ideas about the 
future world. They were simply the old frame- 
work of popular, familiar speech, used by him in 
order to bring out his central moral thought. That 
was what was new. Men talked commonly, long 
before Christ, of that great judgment day, and of 
the fiery Gehenna, and of the refuge, with kind 
Father Abraham ; but then look how they used it 
all. They said, all that dividing of the sheep from 
the goats, and all that fiery Gehenna, were for 
Romans and Samaritans and Gentiles 1 Heaven 
was the future life for Jews, at least for Jews who 
had properly kept " the law." There was a passage 
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in the Talmud which said that Abraham was sitting 
at the gate of hell, to see that no Israelite entered. 
Now see where Christ's new thought came in, — not 
to correct the imagery, he let that stand, but entirely 
to alter the application of it. That great distinction 
of the future, which they had belittled into a sort of 
colour-line between Jews and Gentiles, he teaches, 
is really the distinction between the good and the 
bad. He simply took the old imagery — the fiery 
Gehenna, the last general judgment, the ** great 
gulf," the awful outer darkness — but put into them 
his own grand teaching of the moral life, warning 
men of wrong-doing, and especially of selfishness as 
that, and that alone, which would put them in danger 
of those ancient terrors, and shut them out from the 
light and blessedness of heaven. 

But perhaps some of you may hesitate at the 
idea of all these details of future life being parable 
and imagery. You admit that a great many are. 
Thoughtful people are seeing now, that the words 
about "fire" are figurative, though that is one of 
the last pieces of mistaken literalism that has been 
given up. But still they cannot let go the idea 
of some literal " heaven " and " hell " — two entirely 
separate worlds ; that, people still almost universally 
cling to, — ^it will probably be the last literalism to 
be given up. Yet I am persuaded that the very 
words, heaven and hell, are themselves really 
parables, and parables — not of separate places or 
different worlds for the good and the evil, but of the 
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deep, wide separateness between good and evil in 
themselves. I do not mean that Christ definitely 
taught or. meant to teach, that the future life of the 
good and the bad is not in separate places, — simply, 
he was not talking about localities at all, but of 
spiritual states ; and the parables in which he 
impresses this infinite separateness of good and 
evil are just as varied in figure as those on any 
other matter. In some, heaven is the going in to 
the light and joy of a great feast — and hell is 
the having to stay outside, in the outer darkness. 
Does that sound like an altogether separate world ? 
In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, they are 
within talking distance — only, with that " great 
gulf " between them. Exactly so ; but it does 
not need any separate hell for that ! Why, take 
even here a pure, kind woman, talking to some 
poor, lost creature, who has gone down and down in 
sin until she has got past all the glamour, into the 
torment of it. Is not that ** hell," and is there 
not, there, the very gulf Christ figured ? No. 
Christ was not teaching anything about places or 
different worlds, but only using the old familiar 
words and images of his time to drive home to 
men's hearts the deep moral of the tremendous 
difference between goodness and sinfulness — and 
how that difference comes out still more tre- 
mendously in that great life to come which follows 
close on this ; that, in that continuing life, all kind, 
good life here finds unutterable blessing, all evil. 
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selfish life, unutterable woe. That is the real lesson. 
Milton touched it, more awfully than in any of his 
lurid pictures, when he makes the evil spirit say : 

" A\Tiich way I fly is hell ! myself am hell." 

And long before Milton, the Persian poet, Omar 
Khayam, saw the same central truth, and shaped it 
into words strangely suggestive : — 

" I sent my soul tllrough the invisible 
Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 

And by and by, my soul returned to me 
And answered ' I myself am heaven and hell.' " 

There is the deep basal truth which really gleams 
through all those parables of Christ. Only, it is a 
larger truth than that of ** 7 am heaven and hell.*' 
Christ's mind was so possessed by the intense 
consciousness of man's undying life, that he sees 
that great truth ** I am heaven and hell " projected 
into the vast future, and shews its larger and more 
awful meaning there — not just " I am heaven and 
hell '* — but " if I go on unchanged into that future, I 
shall be still more heaven and hell." There is Christ's 
meaning, and I do not want to soften it down. It 
is an awful meaning. When you think what sin 
means, and how hard it is to change, and yet how 
so long as it is not changed, it must be more and 
more sad and dreadful, you cannot make the mean- 
ing too awful. Christ did mean ^^ heaven and helV ; 
only not the cheap, spectacular " paradise " and 
** inferno " that theologians and poets have con- 
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structed out of a patchwork of his parables, but the 
great reality of the undying life, alike in its present 
and in its still greater future. 

"Here and hereafter." Do you note how in 
their literalizing of Christ's payables into such entire 
separation of worlds and of destines, people have 
got clear away from the one great teaching of Christ 
which was not figurative, not a parable at all, but 
the one truth always in his mind. In separat- 
ing the future life into two absolutely and eternally 
separate worlds, they have also had to make an 
absolute separation between all that future life in 
both its parts, and this present life. But Christ 
made no such distinction. Mark that word " life." 
It is one of Christ's greatest words. ** The life is 
more than meat ! " " If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments I " "I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly!" **This is life eternal," that they might 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus thy 
Christ. Why, half the time when Christ speaks of 
life^ you can hardly tell whether it is present life or 
future life to which he is referring. And the reason 
is, that in his mind the two were not two, but one — 
one great continued life, in which what men call 
death was no real perishing, but only a sleep, a 
change, a passing on. So he does not often speak 
of dying — it is "sleeping" or "falling asleep." And 
you notice that he never spoke of his own death, 
without the saving clause that within three days 
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he should be living again. This is Christ's great 
clear, dominating thought about life : life essentially 
one ; and it is when we take this fully in,' that all 
his parables about the judgment, and the great alter- 
natives of happiness or woe, fall into their true place 
and relation. 

Take that matter of divine judgment. What 
descriptive details of the entrance upon the life to 
come have been elaborated out of Christ's parables 
of judgment ; and how men have been puzzled 
about the whole matter, by the growth of the 
solemn sense of law. Divine law, always working, 
— does that admit of any idea of a judgment day ? 
Is not God's judgment in reality, constant, always 
accomplishing perfect justice in all things, if we 
could only see it ? But what then becomes of 
Christ's parables of judgment, and of his emphasis 
— which is so clear, even if it be in parable — upon 
its being so awful and sorrowful a thing to pass 
on sinful and unrepentant into that larger life 
beyond ? 

Well, the thought of the one continuous life does 
not really lessen all this. Grod's law always is ; God's 
judgment is working now. But, it does not follow 
that men are always conscious of it. There is a 
word in one of Paul's epistles which puts the whole 
matter in its true light, I mean that phrase in which 
he speaks not of " the day of judgment " but of 
"the day of the revelation" of judgment {Rom, ii. 5). 
The real judgment of God, the deep, moral 
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sequence of all action, does work itself out abso- 
lutely, as we go long. Yet none the less is it true 
that, often, it is not revealed at once. Much of the 
deepest judgment is utterly unperceived at the time. 
Here is a farmer who sows poor seed, and neglects 
his hoeing and weeding into the bargain. The 
judgment goes working on, every hour, but it is 
only when he reaps and comes to sell, that the 
" revelation " of the judgment comes to him. You 
build your wall out of the perpendicular, or with bad 
mortar. Probably it is " giving " a little all the 
time ; judgment is going slowly, inexorably on, 
from the moment the bad work is put in. But you 
say, " Oh, it is a good enough wall.*' Some day 
it falls. That is the judgment day in that matter. 
But it is in the realm of the life itself that all 
this is most strikingly true. Something, indeed, of 
the judgment which is always working in life and 
character, as in- everything else, comes out as we go 
along. The passions tell their tale : the muddled, 
bloated face of intemperance, the keen, ferret look 
of the covetous, the coarse, animal face of the 
profligate, are all revelations of judgment which do 
not wait for any special day. And so — for this does 
not work one way only — ^goodness of every kind 
reveals itself: thoughtfulness, with its look of in- 
tellect ; integrity with its clear, open face ; kindness, 
which touches the countenance with qualities that 
little children and dumb animals can read there, 
even if you and I cannot. But still, this is all only 
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part of the truth. The awful thing is, that there is 
another side even to this, — that there are great 
possibilities of disguise and deception in life and 
character — so that worthless lives are often so 
hidden by the trappings of wealth and rank, that 
they really believe themselves great ; and base, 
grovelling souls, growing downward year by year, 
live on before the world with a pleased self- 
complacency, dully unconscious of their real position. 
So with Dives, in Christ's parable, with his good 
house, and purple and fine linen and sumptuous 
fare, and his five brothers and many another friend 
to share it all. Would he know what he was grow- 
ing into ? Would he ever compare himself with 
Lazarus, the poor, sick cripple who crawled to his 
door for broken meat, or could he dream that 
Lazarus might really be the better man ? And yet 
it was so ; and when they both die, Christ's picture 
is not of God judging them, and sending one to one 
place, and the other to another, it is of each finding 
himself in that state into which he has been growing 
through his life, and it is between those states that 
there is that "great gulf" fixed. 

Now you see the significance of that emphasis 
which Christ's parables place upon judgment, in the 
light of that fine explanatory word of Paul's, " The 
day of the revelation of judgment." Says Sweden- 
borg, in one of his deep intuitions of spiritual things : 
"He that is in sin, is in the punishment of sin." 
Yes ; but here he may not know it, and there he 
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cannot help knowing it. Because all this earthly 
disguise is a thing of earth, and of the present. And 
as men emerge out of this earthly being, all those 
outward things drop away, and the life stands 
simply as it is, as it has grown to be ; and knows 
itself for what it is. Then many a one who has 
made quite a large show on earth must stand 
forth such a mean, shrivelled, degraded soul, as the 
angels will shudder to behold. Many a one who 
has sinned some great sin, and managed to keep it 
hidden, or who has lived some lifelong lie — must 
then appear, in that light, just for what he is, the 
sin, the lie all visible — life almost grown into thai — 
no momentary repentance able to change it. And, 
before all stretches eternity — endless reaches of life, 
life that there is no running away from, life that 
there is no forgetting, life in which though it will 
surely not be impossible to change, it cannot help 
being terribly hard — life in which only goodness, 
kindness, purity, love are heaven — ^life in which 
passion, greed, and lust are always hell. 

Does it need images of fire, or demons, or the 
worm that dieth not, and some separate world made 
up of all such things, to make that awful ? You 
may think over all those awful parables by which 
Christ tried to rouse men out of sin, and to make 
them feel the awfulness of it here, in the light of 
how they will not be able to help feeling it here- 
after — there is no one of those parables too strong 
fdr that reality. I do not want to soften down one 
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of those parables ; only, divest them of that harden- 
ing into which the literalism of past ages so largely 
changed them. All that idea of fixed, unalterable 
states in which through eternity there can come 
no change, no hope, — all that idea of a world of lost 
souls, for ever lost, deep in the cavernous glooms 
away from God — put all that away. That is no 
teaching of Christ's, only the strained, perversion of 
his teachings. With him, there is never any such 
definite closing of the doors of hope, as the theolo- 
gians have made out. It is the beginnings of that vast 
beyond which he flashes on the screen ; but beyond 
all, beyond any future to which man's thought can 
reach, lies still Christ's all-enfolding thought of the 
Fatherhood of God. So, if you want ever to pene- 
trate beyond Christ's great warnings, take with you 
for your guide, not little touches from the imagery of 
his parables, but his great dominating thought of the 
wise, eternal Love I I do not say that even that 
will make all plain ; but in all that is still perplex- 
ing, in all I cannot see, in all I cannot do, I rest in 
Him. As Whittier says : — 

" Father of all, thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee !." 

Yes ; wherever God is, there is the power by 
which this world has been brought on from shape- 
less chaos to order, beauty, life. May we not trust 
Him for all life to come ? There is the inspiration 
of all trust for the future and all effort in the 
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present. We want the whole bringing closer to- 
gether, — heaven and hell, both of them, here and 
hereafter. Here in their beginnings, — veiled, often 
disguised, and hardly recognised beginnings — ^here- 
after in their full, and openly revealed reality. Ah 
yes, we do not need to go beyond, for hell ; more 
hells than Dante ever dreamed are here about us in 
this present world — some ghastly and horrible so 
that Christ's awfullest parables are hardly exaggera- 
tions for them ; some gilded with a show of mirth 
or pleasure, and yet beneath, and in their secret 
hours, almost more dreadful. 

And heaven is also, not hereafter only, but here 1 
My old friend, Samuel J. May, our minister, a 
generation since, in Syracuse, New York, was once 
questioned by a good orthodox brother about a 
neighbour of them both, a lady known throughout 
the city for her kind and gracious life. "Do you 
believe that she will go to heaven ? " asked the 
questioner. " Go to heaven ? " answered my old 
friend, "why, she has been in heaven these 
fourteen years ! " Yes 1 not only in the shining 
glories where the saints walk with God in white, is 
his heaven ; but here, amid the tangle and the toil, 
where His saints bear many a burden, and walk the 
common ways of earth in the world's common gar- 
ments, and oftentimes with worn and weary feet — 
here, too, wherever any heart is turned to God and 
feels the infinite love — here, too, is heaven. Only 
the beginning of it — and often we do not stay in it, 
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and only feel now and then its deep, strong blessed- 
ness. And we do not call it ** heaven " — and yet it 
is 1 And in this present life, the two, the heavens 
and hells are mercifully all together, so that the 
good may conquer the evil — though alas, it conquers 
it so slowly. And it may be that in the greater 
life beyond, in which the poor beginnings of the 
earth are continued, it shall still be the same : one 
vaster world, which to the good is ** heaven," and not 
less so because still with them are those who in the 
terrible remorse of wasted, evil life, feel it a " hell." 
And so, it may be that the noblest effort of the 
earthly life, the overcoming of evil and replacing 
hell by heaven, may also be continued there, and 
wrought in heavenlier fashion, and with diviner 
result of good than here we ever see. We know not ; 
these things are with God. 



THE END. 
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Unsinful Wrath, Eternal Punishment, Theology' and Miracle, Reasons 

for Secession from the Church of England. 

'The exposition in this book is given with great ability and literary 
grace.'— G/^m/ou; Herald. ^ 

' The literature of religion and theology has received no more impor- 
tant addition during the month than Mr. Stopford Brooke's " God and 
Christ." ' — Review of Beviews. 

Jesus and Modern Thought, i/-. 

This volume contains four discourses on the Humanity of Jesus, and 
the Love we bear to Jesus, taken from the volume of Sermons ' God 
and Christ.' Mr. Stopford Brooke adopts the humanitarian position, 
and finds in it inspiration for life and thought. 

The Development of Theology, as illustrated in English 

Poetry from 1780 to 1830, being the Essex Hall Lecture 

for 1893. i/-. 

This little volume sketches the Progress of Liberal Theology from 

Blake to Shelley, showing how the poets have helped to break down 

harsh dogmas and spread a more loving religion. 

' The beauty of language, felicity of thought, accuracy of statement, 
are awcpTising.'— Expository Times. 

* An exceedingly interesting lecture.' — Westminster Qazette. 

* The lecture is a valuable study in the English poetry of this century, 
as well as a vigorous theolc^cal pronouncement.'— CAmtian World. 

* It is full of bright, helpful, stirring, suggestive thoughts.' — Inquirer. 

CARPENTER, J. Estlin, M.A, 

The Relation of Jesus to his Age and to our own, 

being the Essex Hall Lecture for 1895. i/- net. 

' In a short compass are indicated with great skill the results of deep 
and varied study.'— 2'Ae Star. 

CHANNING, W. E., D.li. 

Centenary Commemoration Volume, April 7th, 1880. 
Reports of the Meetings in London, Belfast, Aberdeen, 
Tavistock, Manchester, and Liverpool, i/-. 

Complete Works, including 'The Perfect Life,' with a brief 
Memoir of the Author. 2/6. 

The Perfect Life. 2/6. 

Contents :— ITie fteligious Principle in Human Nature, Gk>d Revealed 
in the Universe and in Humanity, The Universal Father, The Father's 
Love for Peraons, Trust in the Living God, Life a Divine Gift, The True 
End of Life, The Perfecting Power of Religion, Jesus Christ the Brother, 
FHend, and Saviour, The Essence of the Christian Religion, Perfect Life 
the End of Chi'istiauity, The Church Universal. 

Select Discourses and Essays. With an introduc- 
tion by W. Copeland Bowie. 2/6 net. 
Contents : — I. Controversial TAeoZoryy —Exclusion and Denunciation 
in Religion, Unitarian Christianity, Objections to Unitarian Christianity 
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Ck)n8idered, Unitarian Christianity most Favourable to Piety, Spiritual 
FreedoQL II. Social Que«tton«— Education, Slavery, Temperance, War, 
The Elevation of the Labouring Glasse?. III. The Religious Life— The 
Religious Principle in Human Nature, God Revealed in the Universe and 
in Humanity, The Father's Love for Persons, Life a Divine Oift, The 
Perfecting Power of Religion, Perfect Life the End of Christianity. IV. 
Briiif Attracts fnym the Writings of Dr. Channing. 

COLLYER, Robert. 

The Life that now is, and Nature and Life. 2/6. 
Sermons with brief Biographical Sketches. 

Contents of ' The Life that now is ' :— Vines and Branches, The 
Thorn in the Flesh, Every man a Penny, The Two Harvests, How Enoch 
walked with Ood, The Holiness of Helpfulness, Gashmu, Storming 
Heaven, Why Herod feared John, Marriage, Children and Childhood, 
Tender, Trusty, and True, Patience, The Two Mites, Old Age, At the 
Soldiers' Graves. 

Contents of 'Nature and Life ' :— Root and Flower, What a Leaf 
said, The Treasures of the Snow, Light on a Hidden Way, The Folly of 
Solomon, Faith, Hope, Love, Ascending and Descending Angels, The 
Fear of God, A Talk to Mothers, Healing and Hurting Shadows, The 
Hither Side, The Book of Fsahns, The Battle-field of Fort Donelson, 
Omega. 

COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY, 

Second Series of ' Tracts for the Times.' 2/-. 

Contents :— The Unitarian Church in England and America, by J. W. 
Chadwick ; Bfshop Colenso and the Bible, by T. L. Marshall ; What must 
I do to be Saved ? by C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. ; The Blood of Christ, by 
Silas Farrington ; The Resurrection of Jesus, by Stopford A. Brooke ; 
The Universal Pentecost, by Stopford A. Brooke ; What has Unitarianism 
done for the People? by S. Fletcher Williams; The Main Lines of 
Religion as held by Unitarians, by Brooke Herford, B.D. ; Strong Points of 
Unitarian Christianity, by William Gaskell, M.A. ; The New Orthodoxy, 
by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; Things Doubtful and Things Certain, by 
George Batchelor ; The Son of Man in his Day, by Horatio Stebbins, D.D. 

' The volume is worth studying as an able manifesto from the extreme 
left of English tWnking.'— CAmttan World. 

* The book is an excellent one to put In the hands of those who are 
asking what Unitarianism iB.'— Christian Register. 

' Though dealing with controverted topics, they are historical, explana- 
tory, and illustrative rather thim controversial, and the views set forth 
certainly lose nothing from the way in which they are presented. '~ 
Manchester Guardian. 

COQUEREL, A. 

Conscience and Faith. Five Lectures, to which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir of the Author by Albert Reville, D.D. 
Translated from the French by J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. 2/6. 
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CREED OR CONSCIENCE? 

Third Series of ' Tracts for the Times.* 2/-. 

Contents: -The Bible and the Child, by Jag. Martineau, LL.D., D.D. ; 
The Limits of Compromise, by Charles Hargrove, M.A. ; The Place of 
Jesus in Religion, by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; Eternal Punishment, by 
G. Vance Smith, B.A., Ph.D., D.D. ; Unitarian Christianity, by W. E. 
Channing, D.D. ; Teach the Bible, by George St. Clair, F.G.S. ; Some 
Difficulties of Unbelief, by S. F. Williams ; Five Pointe of Christian 
Faith, by James Martineau, D.D. ; Was Jesus God ? by J. T. Sunderland, 
M.A. ; Salvation : what it is and is not, by H. W. Crosskey, LL.D. ; 
Unitarianism a Positive Faith, by H. E. Dowson, B.A. ; The Apostles' 
Creed, by George St. Clair, F.G.S. 

' The subjects range through a wide field of interest, scriptural, histori- 
cal, theol(^cal and philosophical ; and both in style and reasoning the 
volume is a worthy example of the best Unitarian literature of this 
kind. ' — Inquirer. 

CROSSKEY, H. W., LL.D., F.G.5. 

A Handbook of Rational Piety. Containing brief 

statements of religious thought, illustrative metaphors, 
confessions of personal feeling and experience, and 
guiding principles for the formation of character. 2/6. 

' A small book drammed with good things. Thrown into the form of 
short epigrammatic sentences, which stand at the head of pithy para- 
graphs further illustrating their teaching, the work carries us through an 
ordered philosophy of life and practical religion which men of all schools 
may read with profit and delight.'— CAmtian World. 

'It is eminently sensible and practical, full of good thoughts, well- 
placed truisms, and indelible illustrations. —I>a% ChronioU. 

'Nearly all questions of religions import are touched upon in this 
volume, and the handling of them is able and often eloquent.' — Unity. 

' It is one of a class of which we have far too few, and its rank in its 
class is of the highest.'— /ngtttVer. 

DENDY, John, B.A. 

Life in the Holy Spirit, and other Sermons. 2/-. 

CONTHNTS :— Life in the Holy Spirit, Christian Helpfulness, The Lord 
fie^eth, God created man in Love, Be not over Anxious, Man's Spirit 
Divine, The Golden Rule, The Living Wisdom of God, The Exaltation of 
Christ, Our Access to the Father, An Enlarged Theology, The Earnest- 
ness of Faith. 

ELLIOT, Admiral Sir Qeorge, K.C.B. 

God is Spirit : God is Love. A Treatise on Spiritual 
Unitarianism. i/- net. 

' It is impossible to miss the ring of evident earnestness in this little ; 

book.'— C^rwrtMin World. ! 

' It will serve a good end if it provokes candid enquiry, and if it imbues 
subsequent combatants with the sincerity and courtesy of the author.'— 
Inquirer. 

ESSEX HALL CHANT BOOK. 

Containing 97 Psalms and Canticles, Doxologies,etc., pointed 
for Chanting. Cloth, 6d. net. 

I 
\ 
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BSSEX HALL HYMNAL. 

Containing upwards of 5CK) Hymns. Cloth boards, i/- net. 

Hymnal and Chant Book Combined. Cloth boards, 1/6 net. 

ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK. 

Containing a register of Unitarian, Free Christian, and other 

Non-subscribing Churches, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the names and addresses of their Ministers and 
Secretaries, and a list of Missionary and other Societies, 
Colleges, Trust Funds, and other useful information 
relating to the Free Churches. . Published annually on the 
I St January. Paper, 6d. net ; cloth, i/- net. By post» 
yd. and 1/2. 

GORDON, Alexander, M.A. 

Heads of English Unitarian History, with appended 

Lectures on Richard Baxter and Joseph Priestley. 2/-. 

' The history of English Unitarianism is less known than it deserves to 
be. Many of Its passages being obscure, and the threads of its story 
being complicatea, it has not presented itself as an easy study. The 
following outline is the result of an attempt to lay bare the framework 
of the subject, as a guide to learners. The appended addresses are 
intended as specimens of an ampler treatment of special passages. They 
deal with three important sections : the Nonconformist exodus of 1662 ; 
the Unitarian re-birth of the last century ; and the legalisation of doc- 
trinal change by the Chapels Act of 184A.'— Preface. 

GOSPEL OF THE BETTER HOPE. 

First Series of ' Pages for Religious Inquirers.' 2/-. 

Contents :— 1. Where did the Bible come from ? by John Page Hopps. 
2. God the Father, the only Intelligible object of worship, by Henry W. 
Bellows, D.D. 3. The Person of Christ, by William Gaskell, M.A. 4. 
Fallacious Ideas of Sin and Salvation, by Samuel Charlesworth. 5. The 
Problem of Evil, by Henry Jeffery. 6. Eternal Punishment, by Stopford 
A. Brooke, M.A. 7. llie Personality of God, by James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D. 8. Christianity as Christ preached it, by Brooke Herford, D.D. 9. 
The Atonement in connection with the Death of Christ, by Frederick H. 
Hedge, D.D. 10. The Old and the New Motives in Religion contrasted, 
by Thomas R. Slicer, M.A. 11. The Son of Man as Divine, by C. W. Park. 
12. The Gospel of the Better Hope, by J. F. Blake, M.A. 

QREQ, Samuel. 

Short Sermons from ' A Layman's Legacy.' i/- net. 

Contents :— Angels ; Sunshine ; The Temptation ; The Box of Oint- 
ment ; The One Talent ; A Living Sacrifice ; Almost and Altogether ; 
Lost Opportunities; Christianity a Spirit, not a Law; Character 
changed by Circumstances ; Wishing is not Willing ; The Voioes of the 
Dead ; Six Prayers. 

Dr. Martineau wrote of the author of these sermons : ' A purer aspira- 
tion for truth, a readier devotion to all clear right, a simpler trust in a 
Divine Light hid within every cloud, I do not believe was ever found in 
a human soul.' 
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HEDGE, F. H., D.D., LL.D. 

Reason in Religion. 2/6. 

COTH'SKS'SS :— Introductory (1) Being ftiid Seeing, (2) Natural and 
Spiritoal. I. Religion ttnthin the boundg of Theism. (I) The Retreating 
God ; (2) The Advancing God ; (3) The Regent God ; (4) The Answering 
God ; (5) The Exorable God ; (6) The Old Enigma ; (7) The Old Discord ; 
(8) The Old Fear ; (9) The Old Hope ; (10) Freedom in Bonds, n. Rational 
Christianity, (1) Culmination of Personality in the Christ of the Church ; 
(2) Limitation of Personality in the Christ of Reason ; (3) Miracles ; (4) 
The Revelation of the Spirit ; (5) The Spirit in the Letter ; (6) Saving 
Faith ; (7) The Age of Grace, or Atonement without Expiation ; (8) The 
' Double Predestination ; (9) The Christian Idea of Immortality ; (10) 
Critique of Penal Theology ; (11) The Two Types ; (12) The Moral Ideal. 

HERPORD, Brooke, D.D. 

Courage and Cheer : a Volume of Sermons. 5/-. 

Contents: -The Perseverance of Sinners, The Strength of Character, 
the Strength of its Weakest Part, The Beauty of Holiness, Ten Prayers 
to one Thanksgiving, Paul's Experience of Prayer, ' Stand, therefore ! 
' Remember Lot's Wife,' Visitations of God, Life under Authority, The 
Gospel for the Unsuccessful, The Mystery of Nature— in the Light of the 
Psalms, The Mystery of Man— in the Light of Christ, The Deceitfulness of 
Riches, Mosns' Discouragement, Christ's Help for the Individual, ' Ye are 
not your own,' Christianity with a 'But,' The Changing of Crosses into 
Crowns, Christ's Emphasis on Life, ' All Things are Yours,' Rest in the 
Lord— while working, Rest in the Lord— after working. 

' Dr. Herfori has chosen a characteristic title for a volume of charac- 
teristic discourses. They are fuU of practical good sense, of sympathy 
for the difficulties of life, and of help for those who are seeking to do 
right The whole of the discourses show a bright, clear style, and 
earnest helpful apirit.'— Manchester Guardian. 

' These sermons have all the buoyancy of youth, mellowed by a large 
ezi>erience and observation of life.'— TA« Star. 

' We have not seen lately, more interesting, striking, instructive, and 
encouraging discourses than theae.'— The Literary World. 

' The enthusiasm of humanity, and nmch else that is wise and beauti- 
ful in the practical aspects of religion, pervade Dr. Brooke Herford's 
vigorous "Sermons of Courage and Cheer." There is much in the book 
which appeals to that which is common in the spiritual lite.'— Speaker. 

The Forward Movement in Religious Thought as 
interpreted by Unitarians, i/- net. 

Contents .—Introductory : A Brief Account of Unitarianism. (1) The 
Old and the New Thought of the Bible ; (2) The Old and New Faith the 
in God ; (3) The Christ of the Gospels brought back ; (4) Practical 
Christianity : the Salvation of Society ; (5) Heaven and Hell : here and 
hereafter. 

1ER50N, Henry, M.A. 

Notes on the Amended English Bible, with special 
reference to certain texts in the Revised Version of the 
Old and New Testament, bearing upon the principles 
of Unitarian Christianity. 2/6, 



I 
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LAMSON, Alvan, D.D. 

The Church of the First Three Centuries; or, 
Notices of the Lives and Opinions of some of the Early 
Fathers, with special reference to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity ; illustrating its late origin and gradual formation. 
Reprinted from the revised and enlarged edition published 
at Boston, U.S.A., in 1865, with Notes Dy Ezra Abbot, 
D.D., LL.D.; edited for the present issue with additional 
notes by Henry lerson, M.A. 1875. 3/6. 
McQUAKER LECTURES, 1890. 

Free Thought and Christian Faith. Four Lectures on 

Unitarian Principles, delivered in 1890 in the University 

Towns of Scotland under the terms of the McQuaker 

Trust. Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. R. B. Drum- 

mond, B.A. 1/6. 

CoNTBNTS :— <1) nationalism : what it is and what it is not, by Rev. 

Frank Walters ; (2) The Place of Jesus of Nazareth in Modem Religion, 

by B. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; (3) What is a Unitarian Christian? by 

H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., F.G.S. ; (4) The Limits of Compromise In the 

Profession of Faith, by C. Hargrove, M.A. 

McQUAKER LECTURES, 1892. 

Old and New Conceptions. Three Lectures delivered 
in the University Towns of Scotland, in 1892, with an 
Introduction by James Forrest, M.A. 1/6. 
Contents :—(l) Old and New Conceptions of the Structure and 
Chronology of the Old Testament, by P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. ; (2) The 
Jesus of the Gospels and the Jesus of History, by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
(3) Incarnations of Gkxl, by John Page Hopps. 

PARKER, Theodore. 

A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion. 2/-. 
Contents :— Book I. Of Religion in General : or a Discourse of the 
KeligiouB Element and its Manif estationa. Book n. The B«lation of the 
Beligious Sentiment to God, or a Discourse of Inspiration. Book III. 
The B^lation of the Beligious Element to Jesus of Nazareth, or a Dis- 
course of Christianity. Book IV. The Relation of the B«ligiou« Element 
to the Greatest of Books, or a Discourse of the Bible. Book V. The 
Relation of the Religious Element to the Greatest of Human Institutions, 
or a Discourse of the Church. 

Ten Sermons of Religion and Prayers. 3/-. 

Contents :— Piety, and the Relation thereof to Life, Truth, and the 
Intellect, Justice and the Conscience, Love and the Affections, Conscious 
Religion and the Soul, The Culture of the Religioua Powers, Conscious 
Religion as a Source of Strength, Conscious Religion as a Source of Joy, 
Conventional and Natural Sacraments Communion with God. Together 
with 40 Prayers. 
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POSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 

Ten Lectures delivered in St. Greorge's Hall, London, with 
General Preface by Dr. Martineau. Limp cloth, i/-. 

OONTBNTS :— 1. The Affirmation of God, by B. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; 
2. Worship— Prayer, by G. Vance Smith, D.D. ; 3. The Uapreme Moral 
Law, by W. Binns ; 4. Man the Offspring of God, by IJ. W. Crosskey, 
LL.D., F.G.S. ; 5. Salvation, by Alexander Gordon, M.A. ; 6. Jesus Christ, 
by Charles Beard, B.A., LL.D. ; 7. The Bible, by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M. A. ; 8. The Religious Life, by T. W. Freckelton ; 9. The Church, by 
Henry lerson, M.A. ; 10. The Future Life, by Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 

PRIESTLEY, Joseph, LL.D., F.R.S. 

A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. Re- 
printed from Rutt's edition, with notes, to which are 
appended considerations in evidence that the Apostolic 
and Primitive Church was Unitarian, extracted from 
Priestley's replies to Bishop Horsley, the Bench of Bishops, 
and others. 187 1. 2/6. 
CONTEMTS :— Part I. The History of Opinions relating to Jesus Christ. 
Part IL The History of Opinions relating to the Doctrine of Atonement. 
Part in. The History of Opinions concerning Grace, Original Sin 
and Predestination. Part IV. The History of Opinions relating to 
3Aints and Angels. Part V. The History of Opinions concerning the 
State of the Dead. Part VL The History of Opinions relating to the 
Lord's Supper. Part VII. The History of Opinions relating to Baptism. 
Part VIII. A History of the changes that have been made in the method 
of conducting Public Worship. Part IX. The .History of Church Dis- 
cipline. PartX. The History of Ministers in the Christian Church, 
and especially of Bishops. Part XI. The History of the Papal Powers. 
Part xn. The History of the Monastic Life. Part XIII. The History 
of Church Revenues. The General Conclusion. 

REASONABLE RELIGION. 

First Series of ' Tracts for the Times.' 2/-. 

COKTBNTS :— The Principles and Ideals of the Unitarians, by R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A. ; The Birth of Jesus in the Light of Modem Criticism, 
by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A. ; Robert Elsmere and its Lessons, by O. W. 
Wendt^; Fifty Tears since Channing, by John W. Chad wick; Unitar- 
ianism an AflOrmative Faith, by C. J. Perry, B.A. ; Jesns Christ, by Charles 
Beard, B.A., LL.D. ; The Future Life, by Charles Wicksteed, B.A. ; God 
or Christ, by £. F. Hayward ; Is God Conscious, Personal, and Good? by 
M. J. Savage; The Revelation of the Spirit, by F. H. Hedge, D.D. ; 
Scienoe and Religion, by W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. ; How does a 
Man become cme ¥rlth God ? by J. Freeman Clarke, D.D. 

Tracts puUished with the view of helping those who are dis- 
satisfied with what is popularly known as ' Orthodoxy,' to the recog- 
nition of a more reasonable faith in God, a truer appreciation of the 
Bible, a higher reverence for Jesus, and a wider outlook on Man's life 
here and hereafter. 
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' These are some admirable essavs on the first principles of religion, and 
it is pleasant to see how muchrof it is common to all sensible Christians, 
whether Unitarian or Trinitarian.'— Datiy Chronicle. 

RBLIQION AND LIFE : Eight Essays, and an Essay on 

Modern Religious Developments. Edited by Richard 

Bartram. 1891. Limp cloth, 1/6; cloth boards, 2/6. 

Contents :— Religion and Theology, by James Dnimraond, M. A. ; 
Religion and Science, by C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. ; Religion and Ethics, by 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. ; Religion and Trade, by J. R. Beard, J.P. ; 
Religion and Citizenship, by Richard Bartram ; Religion and Amuse- 
ments, by J. E. Manning, M.i. ; Religion and Society, by P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. ; Religion and Art, by I. P. Jacks, M.A. ; Modem Religious 
Developments, by W. Qt, Tarrant, B.A. 

'Papers of singular beauty and earnestness dealing with the chief 
problems of life in their relation to the religious sentiment rather than 
to any recognised creed.' — Liverpool Mercury. 

' The topics discussed in these essajrs are all of the highest importance, 
and in each case we may say the treatment is worthy of the subject, 
being characterised by good taste and scholarliness, as well as by an 
ardent love of truth, and an enthusiasm for all that makes for social 
happiness and well-being.'— SAej^e^d and Rotherham Independent. 

ilBLlQION AND MODERN THOUGHT, and other 
Essays. 2/6. 

Contents :— Religion and Modem Thought, by T. W. Freckelton; 
Gains to the Bible from Modern Criticism, by J. F. Smith ; Miracles in 
the Old and New Testaments, by W. Lloyd ; The Problem of Evil, by 
Oeorge St. Clair, F.G.S. ; Channing and his Work, by Brooke Herford, 
D.D. ; Theodore Parker and his Work, by S. Farrington ; Punishment for 
Sin : is it Eternal? by H. S. Solly, M.A , ; Authority in Religious Belief, by 
L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

'The Essays are both ably written and Interesting, and will repay 
perusal even by those who do not aocept the authors' position.'— Xtterary 
W<yrld. 

' The Essays are for the perusal of thoughtful persons, especially those 
who have been seriously affected in their religious beliefs by the enlarged 
knowledge of these times.'— Inquirer. 

' Essays with their indefinable charm of candour and conviction, their 
reasonableness and argumentative power, their unruffled calm in dealing 
with opponents, and their overwhelming preponderance of positive trath 
over negative criticism.'— i)a% Chronicle. 

REVILLE, Albert, D.D. 

History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ. 4/-. 

Contents :— I. Formation of the Dogma from the Earliest Days of 
Christianity to the commencement of the Middle Ages. (1) The Son of 
Man ; (2) The First Disciples of Jesus ; (3) The Doctrine of the Word ; 
(4) Ditheism and the Unitarian Protest ; (5) Athanasius and Arius; (6) The 
Dogmas of the Trinity and the Two Natures. IT. Absolute Domination 
of the Dogma from the Commencement of the Middle Ages to the Eve 
the Reformation ; (7) CatJiolic Orthodoxy. III. Continuous decline o 
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the Dogma, from the Keformation to oar own days ; (8) Protestant 
Orthodoxy ; (0) Anti-TriuitaiiaDS : The Sociiiians ; (10) Modem Philo- 
sophy ; (11) The Nineteenth Century. 

5MITH, Q. Vance, Ph.D., D.D. 

Some Mopern Phases of the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, i/-. 

The author deals with the conflicting theories of tlie Atonement, aa 
revealed in the Writings of Dr. Dale, Dr. Horton, Principal Fairbaurn, 
and ' Lux Mundi,' with a Postscript on Mr. Gladstone's article. 

' A short but suggestive essay . . . deserves wide circnlation among 
students of the New Testament. —CAmtian World. 
* A very clear and useful little hook..*— Inquirer. 

Texts and Margins of the Revised New Testament 
Affecting Theological Doctrine, briefly reviewed. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, i/-. 

SMITH, Southwood, M.D. 

The Divine Government. 2/-. 

This book deals with the laws of God as revealed in his government of 
the world : it contains a careful statement of the evidence and reasons 
for holding the doctrine of the ultimate purity and happiness of all 
mankind ; a consideration of the objections which are urged against 
universalisni ; and a discussion of the Scripture passages dealing with 
the subject of everlasting punishment and flaal restoration. The flnt 
edition of this work appeared in 1816, the present edition the fifth, in 
1877. 

5PBAR5, Robert. 

A Unitarian Handbook of Scriptural Illustrations 
AND Expositions. 6d. 

SWANWICK, Anna. 

Evolution and the Religion of the Future, i/-. 

This volume is expanded and revised from an article that api>eared in 
the Contemporary Review. The theory of Evolution is frankly accepted 
and applied, first to the great pre-Christian religions, and then to Cnrla- 
tianity itself. The author seeks to show that there is no incompatibility 
between absolute freedom of inquiry and fervent religious faith. 

TARRANT, W. G., B.A. 

The Beginnings of Christendom. A Popular Sketch of 
the Early Christian Church, the formation of the New 
Testament, the rise of the Priesthood, and the growth of 
the Creeds, i/-. 

' This little book oan be safely recommended aa a very readable and 
trustworthy introduction to a study of early church h\a,toTy.*— Literary 
World. 

'We emphatically commend this useful little volume. It presents 
with much clearness the early changes that took place up to the year 
825. We wish the l>ook to have a wide and large circulation.'— CAmtian 
Ufe. 
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THE OUTER AND THE INNER WORLD. 

First Series of the ' Essex Hall Pulpit.' 1/6. 

Contents : — The Outer and the Inner World, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. ; Charm of Character, by H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. ; 
The Service all may render, by V. D. Davis, 3.A. ; The Prodigal's 
Elder Brother, by A. N. Blatchford, B.A. ; We are Saved by Hope, by 
J. E. Manning, M. A. ; Christian Activity, by S. A. Steinthal ; The 
Perfect Prayer, by Frank Walters ; The Higher and Lower Self, by D. 
Walmsley, B.A. ; The Great Beconciliation, by H. Woods Perris ; All 
Things for Good, by C. H. Wellbeloved ; The Possibilities of Man, by 
Joseph Wood ; Patience, by C. C. Coe, F.B..G.S. 

THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. 

First Series of ' Unitarian Leaflets.' i/-. 

Contents : — The Theology of the Future, by James Freeman Clarke ; 
A Plea for Unitarian Christianity, by W. Copeland Bowie ; What must I 
do to be Saved ? by J. Page Hopps ; Fnitarlan Christianity Explained, by 
B. A. Armstrong ; What Unitarians Believe, by Charles Hargrove ; The 
God-Christ or the Human Christ, by B. A. Armstrong ; The Atonement, 
by Frank Walters ; Man's Nature, by James C. Street ; A Ccunmon-sense 
View of the Bible, by Brooke Herfoi-d ; Our Christian Poeit&on, by G. 
Vance Smith ; Where to find God, by Frank Walters ; The B«ligion the 
Age Wants, by S. Fletcher Williams ; Unitarian Affirmations, by W. 
Copeland Bowie ; The Minister's Daughter, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 

' This little volume may prove helpful to those who wish to know what 
(Jnitadans, eo much spoken against, really have to say on some of the 
great problems of religious thought and life.' — Preface. 

THINK FOR YOURSELF. 

Second Series of ' Unitarian Leaflets.' i/-. 

Contents :- Religious Authority, by Thomas L. Eliot, D.D. ; Beliefs of 
a Unitarian, by S. Fletcher Williams ; The Eternal Goodness, by J. G. 
Whittier; The Basis of Christianity, by S. F. Williams; Spiritual Free- 
dom, by W. E. Channing, D.D. ; Think for Yourself, by Brooke Herford, 
D.D. ; The Bondage of Creeds, by W. E. Channing, D.D. ; Unitarian 
Christianity, by Frank Walters; Jesus the Barmoniser, by H. W. 
Crosskey, LL.D. ; Search the Scriptures, by W. Copeland Bowie ; Build- 
ing on Jesus Christ, by S. F. Williams. 

This little book will be found very useful for placing in the hands of 
inquirers. 

UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC AND DIARY. 

Contains a List of Ministers and Churches, also Diary for 
each week and month, Cash Account pages, &c. Published 
annually on 1st December. Tuck, gilt edges, i/- net; by 
post, i/i. 



14 Books by Unitarian Writers 

VERITIES OF RELIGION. 

Second Series of the ' Essex Hall Pulpit.' i/6. 

Contents :— The Immortality of Mau attested by Christ, by J. H. 
Thom ; The Sympathy of God, by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; The Verities of 
Religion, by C. J. Street, M.A. ; Resurrection in the Spring-Time, by John 
Dendy, B.A. ; Immortality of Human Development, by S. F. WiUiams ; 
The All-conquering Will, by John Page Hopps ; Life and Peace in the 
Spirit, by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. ; Is thine Heart right? by J. E. Odgers, 
M.A. ; Religion and Culture, by W. E. Addis, M.A. ; The Life to Come, 
by W. Binns ; The Choice of Life, by F. K. Freeston. 

' These discourses lay emphasis on the abiding realities of the spiritual 
life, and will be welcomed by readers who care more for character than 
for creed.'— CAmttan World. 

WALTERS, Frank. 

The Light of Life: a Volume of Sermons. 3/6. 
Contents .-—The Christian Orpheus, Our Ideal, The Golden Rule, The 
Function of the Family, The Function of Worship, The Rock of Ages, 
Poetry and Religion, The Vocation of the Preacher, The Three Rever- 
ences, The Clear Vision, The Stolen GK>ds, Doubt and its Connotations, 
The Manuscripts of Gk>d, Ethnic Nervousness, The Cloud of Witnesses, 
The Transfiguration of Life, The Faded Madonna, Our Daily Bread, The 
Holy War, The Rainbow round the Throne, Spiritual Hypochondria, The 
Cradle of the Christ, The Three Angels, Brahma and Siva, The Art of 
Life, The Beautiful Necessity, Puffing up and Building up. 

' They are effective, and show the results of a wider reading than most 
similar yo\\xme%.'— Bookseller. 

' Discourses marked by unusual breadth and c9xq.*— Newcastle Daily 
Leader. 

WARD, Mrs. Humphry. 

Unitarians and the Future : the Essex Hall Lecture 
for 1894. r/-. 

'It is needless to say that it is maiked by the literary grace and deft- 
ness we expect from the author of '* Robert Elsmere." ' — Otaggow Herald, 

'A brilliant sketch of the development of Unitarianism, and of its 
prospects in the FvLtvae.'—Chriatian World. 

WICK5TEED, Charles, B.A. 

Controversial Lectures. Limp, 1/6; cloth boards, 2/6. 

Contents :— <1) Why I am a Unitarian, part I. ; (2) Why T am a Uni- 
tarian, part II. (Jesus Christ) ; (3) The Sufferings of the Bible at the 
Hands of Men ; (4) In vindication of the Personal Jesus of the Gospels 
from certain Modem Objections ; (5) Iti vindication of the Beneficent 
Influence of Christianity from certain Modem Objections. 

WILLIAMS, S. Fletcher. 

Beliefs and Opinions of a Unitarian. 3/6. 

Contents :— (1) Scepticism in Relation to Religion ; (2) Beliefs of a 
Unitarian ; (3) Beliefs about the Bible ; (4) Knowledge and Religion ; 



